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Save time...labor...money 
MULTIPLE COPY 
BOOK ORDER FORMS 


another Bro-Dart researched product. 


New . . . 4-Up simplifies ordering. It’s typist- 
tested! Slip in typewriter and dash off four forms with 
ease — no juggling — Bro-Dart forms are spaced for 
you. Perforated strips of four are ‘typeable’. 


New ... 6-Part forms reduce correspondence. 
It’s library-tested! 6 sheets, interleaved with high 
quality carbon for sharp clear copies, are distinc- 
tively colored for fast distribution. Individual side 

stud joins each set to permit easy handling. The extra 
1-Up copy for the jobber permits filling orders quickly and 

reduces time-consuming, costly correspondence. It’s 


the COPY you asked for. 


New. . . Saves clerical time and labor. The forms 
a designed through consultation with librarians and book 
wo annan nnnntale” “of jobbers. 


“el For further information, write for brochure 
ee ’ 
IE La 1) if on the New Multiple Copy Book Order Forms. 


56 Earl St., Newark 8, New Jersey 

INDUSTRIES 1888 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Limited, 
909 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario 
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The finest of materials 
plus 
KATER-CRAFTSMANSHIP 
equals 

KATER-CRAFTED 
LIBRARY BINDING 


Let us show you how we 
can best fill your 
binding needs. 

Call ANgelus 8-3491 


ter-Crafts 
Bookbinders 


1459 S. Lorena Street - Los Angeles 23, California 
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ELL ee eed 


os Sorpparansanagype 


Curved handles for book 
clearance, easy steering. 


Lower shelf is easy to 
reach; 152” from floor. 


Gaylords’ compact 2-shelf Book Truck offers out- 
standing advantages in utility and economy. 
4” wheels on ball-bearing, Lightweight, sturdy, all-welded steel construction . . . 
— casters make han- = smooth, easy handling around corners, between stacks 
haat and up ramps. Quiet, too, with ‘noise - dampened’ 
shelves. Smart - looking in harmonizing Desert Sand 
with infra-baked finish. 


Economical and efficient. A sound value from any 
viewpoint — Gaylord Utility Book Truck, No. 42. 
Transportation paid. Write for full details today. 


LIBRARY SWALES | Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 





PLANNING 
TO 
. REMODEL? 


SSE sz 
COLOR SCHEMES 

and EQUIPMENT 

are setting the pace... 


We are considered the “bold new 
company” who dares to work with modern 
designers and modern themes. 


Whether the design thinking has been 
conservative or liberal we have installed 
an important share of recent additions 
and new libraries. 


Are you receiving our “Library Consultant’? 
it has large color photographs of recent 
installations. Back numbers on request. 


£5 STO ES conporanio 


One Catherine Street, Red Bank, New J 
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been 
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recent 
quest. 


aia and other people who care 
about books are impossible: they invari- 
ably want to share their finds with others, 
even to the point of boredom. 

And so it is with me, but, I hope, with- 
out the boredom. My find is ISHI IN 
TWO WORLDS, a Biography of the Last 
Wild Indian in North America by Theo- 
dora Kroeber ($5.95). Ishi was a Stone 
Age man who, on August 29, 1911, 
stumbled into the twentieth century when 
he wandered, naked, weaponless, and 
starving, into a slaughterhouse near Oro- 
ville, California. 

T. T. Waterman and Alfred L. Kroeber, 
anthropologists from the University of 
California, soon identified him as a Yahi 
Indian who knew white men only as the 
murderers of his people. He had been 
living in his native hills without a single 
human companion. 

The story of how Ishi adapted to society 
is one of the most colorful in modern 
anthropology. It is told here in terms of 
his origins, people, territory, of his tribe's 
customs, language, myths, arts, and 
legends. 

On three counts, therefore, this book is 
an original. When, before, has a native of 
the Stone Age walked into the twentieth 
century? What were the odds that placed 
Ishi in the hands of these noted anthro- 
pologists? And, finally, there is the happy 
wonder that all the Ishi material should 
have fallen into the hands of so able a 
writer. 

I cannot concieve that any branch li- 
brary in California can properly function 






without a copy of this book in its col- 
lection. 
JOE BIGGINS 
Sales and Promotion Manager 
University of California Press 
Berkeley 4 


PLANT HUNTERS IN THE ANDES 
By T. Harper Goodspeed. 


A tale of adventure and discovery, de- 
scribing six trips by botanists to rugged, 
sometimes unexplored, country in South 
America. “The story is as rich with rare- 
ness as many of the plants the teller dis- 
covered:’—JOHN O’LONDON’S WEEKLY. 32 
pages of illustrations, 3 maps. $7.50 


LECTURES ON THE 
WHOLE OF ANATOMY 


An Annotated Translation of William 


Harvey’s Prelectiones Anatomiae Uni- 
versalis Edited and Translated by C. D. 


O'Malley, F.N.L. Poynter, and K. F. Russell. 
Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of 
the blood is mentioned for the first time in 
these notes he made for his first course as 
Lumleian Lecturer at the Royal College of 
Physicians, London. The personal nature 
of the notes, including biographical de- 
tails, reveals the life and character of 
Harvey. $8.00 


Berkeley 4 


HUTCHINS ORIENTAL BOOKS 
PO. Box 167 
1603 Hope St., South Pasadena 
(formerly, P. D. & lone Perkins) 
PHONE: SYcamore 9-5774 


We are happy to bring to the libraries 
of California 
ATLAS OF THE PHILIPPINES 
EDITOR IN CHIEF ROBERT HENDRY 


The most important Asian Publishing 
project of our time. 56 maps in full 
color, 228 pages. Concise history of 
every Philippine province. 

Easy to read maps 10” by 24”. More 
than 150 illustrations and photographs. 
Detailed maps on Population, Eco- 
nomics, Forests, Climate and Minerals. 
Detailed map of the city of Manila. 
Cover decoration is a reproduction of 
an ancient navigational map (printed 
in 1569). Published Phil-Asian Books, 
Manila, 1960. 

Price $50.00 usual discount plus ship- 
ping and tax. Exclusive distributors. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 
Library Specialists 


57 years experience 


ONE SOURCE FOR 
ALL YOUR LIBRARY BOOKS 


Catalogs on request 


BURNETT ROAD & FIRST AVE. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
EXIT 6 MASS. TURNPIKE 


Visitors Welcome 


WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 


Complete subscription service for domestic and foreign periodicals 


SALE AND ACQUISITION OF 


Scientific periodicals: complete sets, short runs, single volumes 


—all fields, all languages 


Scientific books: out-of-print—domestic, foreign 


All new books of U. S. and foreign publishers 


Send requirements and offers to 


WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 


Telephone: ORegon 7-6713 Cable address: BOOKJOHNS, NEW YORK 
California Office: 1901 West 8th Street, Los Angeles 57 


Catalogues available on request 
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Expert Service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 

for 

G ALL LIBRARIES 
* 

Faxon’s Librarians Guide 

free on request 

* 


For the very best subscription 
service at competitive prices—ask 
about our Till Forbidden IBM- 
RAMAC plan. 


te 
F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


83-91 Francis Street Boston 15, Mass. 
* 
Continuous Library Service Since 1886 


ie SEO eo 


IBS 


ONE ORDER/ONE INVOICE 


FOR BOOKS FROM ANY PUBLISHER 


tact te 
PUBLISHER'S REINFORCED 
MC Lam LT tN 


CATALOGED / PROCESSED 
OME aa) 


aaa ae 
ama 
aaa 


Write for booklet and complete information 
on how the IBS Plan can serve your library. 
CARL J. LEIBEL, INC., 


1236 S. Hatcher Avenue, La Puente, Calif. 








SRE 
BOOKS ABOUT 


CALIFORNIA 
AND THE 


SOUTHWEST 


Brasts OF THE Tar Pits. By W. W. Rob- 
inson. Illustrated by Irene Robinson 
(1961). 

The story of the great beasts that in- 
habited southern California in prehis- 
toric times and whose remains were pre- 
served in the La Brea Tar Pits. (New and 
revised edition.) Ages 9-12. $2.50 
Tue Warp Ritcuiz Press AND ANDER- 
son, Rircui1e & Simon (1961). 


Historical account and check-list of 
books printed during thirty years of the 


Press. $6.00 
Limited edition signed by Ward Ritchie 
$17.50 


Booxs West Soutuwest. By Lawrence 
Clark Powell. 

Essays on books and the Southwest by 
the distinguished dean of the School of 
Library Service, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. $4.50 


Stix Montus in THE Gotp Mings. By 
E. Gould Buffum. Edited by John W. 
Caughey. 

A witness and participant in the gold 
rush, Buffum wrote what may be the 
most important and most enduring ac- 
count of this exciting period. $5.00 


Lawyers or Los Ance.Es. A History of 
the Los Angeles Bar Association and the 
Bar of Los Angeles County. By W. W. 
Robinson. 

History of the Los Angeles Bar Associa- 
tion from its organization in the 1870's 
and of the legal profession from Ameri- 
can occupation in 1846 to the present 
time. $7.50 

Complete catalog on request. 


THE WARD RITCHIE PRESS 


1932 HYPERION AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES 27, CALIFORNIA 
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LIBRARY SERVICE NATIONALLY 
Check these advantages: 


e Liberal Discounts e Prepaid Shipments 
e Immediate Delivery e Excellent Prebounds 
e One Stop Service e Large Inventories 


Send for your free copies of the latest (Fall 1960) rec- 
ommended Best Books for Children and Books on Ex- 
hibit Catalogues now while the supply lasts. These 
titles in stock for immediate shipment. 


REMEMBER—‘SERVICE”’ IS OUR MIDDLE NAME 
“Any Book — Any Binding — Any Publisher”’ 


LIBRARY SERVICE COMPANY, INC. 
4.121 EL CAMINO WAY, PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


Selection’ HARIEV WE SERVICE’ 


they’re yours with Ames Library Shelving 


ye COMPLETE SELECTION—Steel shelving, accesso- 
ries and related library equipment in a wide 
range of styles and sizes—they’re “standard” 
with Ames. 

x 18 COLORS TO CHOOSE FROM—To harmonize with 
your library interior Ames offers a full range 
of finish colors at no extra cost. 

xe CUSTOM CONSTRUCTION—For your “unique” 
problems, Ames will design and ee spe- 
cial equipment to meet your needs. 

te FREE PLANNING SERVICE — Ames’ experienced 
library equipment engineers are happy to a 
you with equipment planning, layout and bud- 
geting. 

Names of recent Ames installations gladly furnished. 


WRITE FOR FREE — estimates, layouts, 
catalogs and other helpful library data. 


were EAE WR.AMES COMPANY. srr: ciurom 
2 BOOKSTACK DIVISION Represeatatives in Principal 
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63RD ANNUAL CONFERENCE, OAKLAND 


HostinG THE 63RD annual California 
Library Association Conference for 
the first time since 1933, the City of 
Oakland will offer something unusual 
by holding the President’s reception in 
the’ newly completed twenty-eight 
story Kaiser Center in order to carry 
out the Conference theme, Libraries 
on the New Frontier. Twenty-eight 
years is indeed a long time be- 
tween conferences. With this in mind 
numerous committees have been and 
still are working to make the four 
day meeting a most enjoyable one. 
From Registration to Recreation new 
and newness will be stressed. 

The tentative timetable, published 
for your convenience in this issue, in- 
cludes a full schedule of events at the 
Claremont Hotel beginning Tuesday 
October 31 with registration from 8:30 


by Don THERENCE 


A.M. to 8:30 p.m. Highlight of the first 
day will be the President’s reception 
in the spectacular Kaiser Center from 
g:00 to 11:00 p.m. Shuttle bus service 
from the Claremont will be provided 
at no cost. 

The first general session will open 
at 10:30 a.M. Wednesday November 1 
at which time keynote speaker Stanley 
E. McCaffrey, President of the San 
Francisco Bay Area Council, will ad- 
dress the Conference. “Positive Plan- 
ning for Progress” will be the sub- 
ject of Mr. McCaffrey’s address. Prior 
to becoming the first full-time presi- 
dent of the Council in 1961, Mr. Mc- 
Caffrey was Executive Assistant to 
former Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon. Before joining Mr. Nixon he 
was Vice President of the University 
of California Alumni Association. 
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Other speakers will include Frank- 
lin Walker, authors Niven Busch and 
Elizabeth Gray Vining, and sociologist, 
Dr. Wolfram Eberhard. To date some 
one thousand to twelve hundred mem- 
bers have indicated their intention to 
be present for all or part of the Con- 
ference. 

A departure from the general meet- 
ing place at the Claremont will be the 
Second General Session sponsored by 
CURLS at Jack London Hall in Oak- 
land’s new and unique Jack London 
Square. Franklin Walker, Professor of 
American Literature at Mills College, 
will address the assemblage on, of all 
people, Jack London. 

Affording visitors an opportunity to 
take advantage of the Bay Area’s many 
cultural and entertainment facilities, 
Thursday afternoon has been left open 
for those who want to explore. Tours 
of public libraries will include Hay- 
ward Public Library, the New San 
Leandro Community Library, Oak- 
land Public Library, and the new 
Contra Costa County Central Library. 
Those interested in University libraries 
may take advantage of the tour of the 
University of California Library with 
its nineteen branches and the world 
famous Bancroft Library. Chartered 
buses will travel specially planned 
scenic routes between libraries in order 
to take advantage of the Bay Area’s 
many breathtaking hilltop views. 
Golfers are invited to bring their 
equipment for the annual tournament 
which will be held at Chabot Golf 
Course during this free time. 

Exhibits from over fifty business and 
professional organizations will be on 
display in the Hotel for the persual 
of the conference members. Thursday, 
November 2, from 8:00 to 10:00 P.M., 
Exhibtor’s Night, the Bay Town Four, 
well known barber shop quartet, will 
provide entertainment and help hand 
out door prizes. 
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Elizabeth Gray Vining, author of 
Windows For The Crown Prince, \ ill 
be featured speaker at the Bang tet 
and final General Session sponso ed 
by the Children and Young Peop ‘e’s 
Section, Friday, November 3 at 7:00 
p.M. Mrs. Vining will discuss “Young 
People Of Japan” 

Those wishing to stay in the bay 
Area for the weekend following the 
Conference are advised to bring warm 
clothing if they plan to visit San 
Francisco and the upper Peninsula. 
Medium weight clothing is adequate 
for the Metropolitan Oakland area. 
Those with an eye for economy are 
reminded to send their advance regis- 
tration fee of $5.00 in order to take 
advantage of the $1.00 saving plus the 
added convenience of pre-registration. 
Plan now for a memorable four days 
in Oakland. 


TRUSTEES SECTION 


THOsE TRUSTEES who didn’t attend the 
Governor’s Conference last June missed 
the most significant meeting deal- 
ing with library trusteeship that has 
been held in California in the last 
twenty years, to the knowledge of the 
writer. The Conference is described 
elsewhere in this issue, and a full re- 
port will be forthcoming from the State 
Library in News Notes, but some com- 
ments are in order. 

The Conference was a banquet of 
provocative talks and challenges, and 
the participants included many 
notables from the fields of munici- 
pal, county, and state government, 
librarians, and trustees. The speakers 
and panel members all gave the feel- 
ing of talking with not at you. It was 
truly a sharing of information. 

Here are some sample quotes from 
Governor Brown’s address of welcome: 
“Your state government considers li- 
braries an urgent matter of public 
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business. In today’s hard-pressed world, 
no public leader of good conscience 
could take any other view. We are 
challenged from many sources that de- 
mand expanding knowledge. We are 
challenged by a fast-moving economy 
—by the pressures of a race to the moon 
—by the need to understand our fellow- 
men everywhere. All these forces de- 
mand that we expand and improve our 
public libraries—a major source of self- 
development—and a source not being 
used to the fullest. Calfornia’s record 
of enlightened progress is too outstand- 
ing for us to permit these conditions 
to continue.’ 

Others who spoke included Mrs. 
Raymond A. Young, President of the 
American Association of Library 
Trustees, Mr. Mel Scott, Lecturer in 
City Planning, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley (see the July 1961 is- 
sue of California Librarian), and Mrs. 
Grace T. Stevenson, Deputy Executive 
Director of the American Library As- 
sociation. 

Trusteeship of a library is no longer 


an honorary position to be accepted for 
glory; it is a challenge to work for the 
betterment and for the progress of 
the library and the librarians en- 
trusted to one’s care. It is a challenge 
to the trustee to bring to his citizenry 
the best possible sources of informa- 
tion. 

Trustees still have the opportunity to 
hear more about the Conference, as 
well as other matters of great concern 
to them, by attending the Annual Con- 
ference of the C.L.A. at Oakland. In 
particular, the Trustees Section will 
have its meeting on Friday, November 
3, at 9:30 A.M. at the Claremont Hotel 
in Berkeley. All trustees are urged to 
attend. If you are not a working, dues- 
paying member of this section, come 
and join so you may rightfully accept 
your Trusteeship. The luncheon 
speaker will be the noted author, 
Niven Busch. 


Mrs. ]. Henry Mohr 
Commissioner 
San Francisco Public Library 
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Fy ee ST Now in its tenth edition, this much-in- 


demand brochure tells how to put 


gS E & . e we “New LiFe” in your library. An 
accurate, interesting, always 


non-fiction entertaining survey of a furniture style 


that opened the door on a whole new 
world of functional beauty. 


® Actually, this is the latest edition of Sjostrom’s Catalog L-61 on 
“NEW LIFE” Library Furniture. And, it’s yours for the asking. 


when you want the best... the very best 


Best Seller in California 


AUSTIN-BENTLEY CO. 
529 N. LaCienega Bivd., Los Angeles 48, Calif. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


SJOSTROM USA 
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Mabel Ray Gillis 
(1882-1961) 


A TRIBUTE BY HER FRIENDS TO THE 
CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARIAN, 1930-1951 


Carma Russell Leigh 


Mase R. Grits, Catirornia State LiprariaAn from 1930 to 1951, died at 
her home in Sacramento on September 6, 1961, eighteen days before her seventy- 
ninth birthday. When this news reached me at California State Library, in the 
same room she had occupied as State Librarian for twenty-one years, my 
thoughts returned to the first time I had entered this room, in 1938. As a candi- 
date for the California County Librarian Certificate, I was appearing before the 
Board of Library Examiners, of which Mabel Gillis was the ex officio Chairman. 
The walk across the now-worn green carpet is actually only a few steps, but 
then it seemed a long one—until I was put at ease by the warm graciousness of 
Miss Gillis. Afterward, while a practicing county librarian, I came to know, 
value, and rely upon her wise counsel and her encouraging spirit, given on her 
occasional visits to county libraries but, more often, received in letters. 

I remembered her gracious and graceful “little talks” at library meetings, after 
one of which she confessed a real shyness and fear of public speaking, overcome 
only by necessity. There came back memories of the county librarians’ meeting 
in Sacramento when we were guests for tea at the hospitable, many-roomed, 
old-fashioned, brown house which her father, James L. Gillis, had built at 2121 
Twenty-first Street, during the period when he was the California State Librarian. 
I thought of the dignified yet warm personality of Mabel Gillis herself. 

Mabel Gillis was a conservative with tolerance and understanding of that 
which is truly liberal—a “conserver” of the real values of past and present, with 
a view to enriching the future. Most of all, she conserved the structure of the 
California public library system which her father had built. 

Father and daughter, James L. Gillis and Mabel R. Gillis, served so well to 
advance modern public librarianship in California, the nation, and the world, 
that it may be only possible for one who has followed them in the same office to 
understand fully the qualities of their leadership and service in this post. 


II 


Born in Sacramento, September 24, 1882, she lived all her life here. She at- 
tended Mrs. Stillman’s Private School and Sacramento High School. After gradu- 
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ating from the University of California, where she majored in English and Latin, 
she spent a year as a substitute teacher in Sacramento public schools where she 
taught children from the third grade through high school. 

In 1904, Miss Gillis joined the staff of the California State Library as an 
assistant in the extension department. This was only five years after her father 
had become California State Librarian, and during the time when plans were 
being laid by him and the municipal, college, and university librarians of the 
State for the great era of statewide public library development which saw the 
enactment in 1909 of the county library law and the beginning of the establish- 
ment of California’s county libraries. 

From 1911 to 1917, Mabel Gillis served as the first head of the State Library’s 
Books for the Blind department. Congress had passed a law in 1904 which per- 
mitted the free mailing of books to blind people, and California State Library 
was among the first libraries in the country to begin serving blind readers with 
books in embossed type. 

When the Library of Congress was authorized to begin national service to 
blind readers in 1931, California State Library was one of 18 libraries selected 
to serve as regional distributing centers under the new national system. This was 
a tribute to the work of Mabel Gillis in organizing service to the blind of Cali- 
fornia and Nevada. Even after she became Assistant State Librarian, and, later, 
State Librarian, she remained active in library service to the blind, and some- 
times helped out in the Books for the Blind Section. Only this spring, the Asso- 
ciated Blind of California, Inc., honored her for her many years of service to 
the blind. 

When James L. Gillis died in 1917, Milton Ferguson was appointed State 
Librarian and Miss Gillis became Assistant State Librarian. She was also Act- 
ing State Librarian in 1928-29 when Mr. Ferguson was away from the United 
States on an assignment from the Carnegie Corporation of New York to make a 
library survey of the Union of South Africa, Rhodesia, and Kenya Colony. 

Milton Ferguson resigned in 1930 to become head of the Brooklyn, New 
York, Public Library, and Mabel Gillis was officially appointed California State 
Librarian by Governor C. C. Young—the first woman ever to hold the position. 
She served continuously through the administrations of Governors James Rolph 
Jr., Frank FE Merriam, Culbert L. Olson, and Earl Warren, attesting both to 
the nonpartisan character of the office of California State Librarian and Miss 
Gillis’ success in maintaining it so. 

Mabel Gillis served as president of the California Library Association in 
1929-30, and of the National Association of State Libraries in 1935. She was a 
member of the American Library Association, the School Library Association 
of California, the American Foundation for the Blind, and Delta Kappa Gamma, 
honorary education sorority. She held honorary degrees of doctor of literature 
from the California College in China, of which she was a trustee, and doctor 
of laws from both Mills College, and the University of California. 

When Miss Gillis retired in June, 1951, it was from 47 continuous years of 
library service in the same institution. 
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The cumulated influence of the sixty-three years which together James L. 
and Mabel R. Gillis gave to California State Library and public librarianship 
everywhere is one that brought into first reality, in our country and the world, 
the idea that “equal, economical, and complete” public library service should and 
must reach all people wherever they may live. 

Mabel Gillis handed on to us all an early California library heritage which 
should make us resolve that through constant growth and improvement of our 
library system, the full range of informational and inspirational reading materi- 
als—civilization’s memory—must be made universally available as well as free. 


Eleanor H. Morgan 


When in 1930 Mabel R. Gillis, newly-appointed State Librarian, asked me to 
come to Sacramento as her assistant, I accepted with some trepidation. For a 
number of years I had been solely responsible for the management of a county 
library, merely reporting several times a year to a Board of Supervisors who 
offered neither help nor interference. 

Miss Gillis and I had been friends for about twelve years. I had worked with 
her on CLA and county library committees while she was Assistant State 
Librarian and had received advice and help from her with some of my library 
problems. However, I wondered with slight misgivings just how difficult I 
might find the adjustment to working under another librarian’s immediate direc- 
tion. Very soon after I started in my new position, I realized I had underestimated 
both the responsibility involved and the tact and understanding of my new Chief. 
From the beginning I found our relationship of State Librarian and Assistant 


' to be perfectly natural and entirely satisfying. Our close association continued 


in complete harmony for more than twenty years, which years included the 
great depression and World War II, until Miss Gillis retired in 1951. 

Now, in retrospect, as I think of Mabel Gillis, my friend and associate, these 
characteristics come at once to mind: integrity, tolerance, intelligence, gener- 
osity, fairness, sincerity, poise, and loyalty. Loyalty to her profession, to her 
staff, her colleagues, and her friends, and to her own high standards of conduct. 


Beulah Mumm 


My first close contact with Mabel R. Gillis came in 1913 when I was put in 
charge of the California State Library School. Mr. Gillis was, of course, keenly 
concerned in the development of the School, and shared his interest and enthusi- 
asm with his daughter. Not only was Miss Gillis interested in the curriculum 
and its application, but she also took a genuine personal interest in each student— 
with their potentialities and problems. This aroused a warm response in the 
students, creating a friendliness that extended over the years. 

While the course of study at the School was rugged, there were many bright 
and humorous spots: picnics, theater parties, teas, and other gatherings, to which 
Miss Gillis added zest and gaiety. Many, many times the Gillis household offered 
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its hospitality to the library school classes. Miss Gillis followed the careers of 
the students closely after their entrance into the profession, resulting in many 
deep friendships of great length. 

Later on, when the School had been discontinued, I was appointed Reference 
Librarian. Preceded, as I was, by Susan T. Smith, an outstanding reference li- 
brarian, I was all too aware of my inadequacies. This was the time when Miss 
Gillis was a tower of strength to lean upon. Her ideals of service were an in- 
spiration no matter what the circumstances. She wanted to know about the 
requests coming in from other libraries and the public, and truly enjoyed join- 
ing in the search for the answer to one of those elusive questions so often in 
evidence. Her wide background knowledge and her current information gave 
her insight into many fields, from the classics to immediate local and world 
affairs. 

Constantly, she demanded the best possible service the State Library could 
give and unfailing courtesy at all times, but her appreciation, freely expressed, 
for efforts made and service given, was a real reward. Her personal interest in 
members of the staff was very evident, and her generous spirit of friendliness 
warmly accepted. 

As the years went by, my own appreciation of her fine qualities as librarian 
and administrator steadily increased, while my feeling of the deepest personal 
friendship was one of the fixed things in life. Her loyalty, her real understanding 
of others, her sincere sympathy in trouble or in happiness made her a friend to 
be truly cherished. My memories of Mabel R. Gillis as Chief and as friend will 
always be dear. 


Carmelita Duff 


It has been my privilege to have known Mabel Gillis for a long span of years. 
My first meeting with her was in January 1920 on the eve of the county library 
examination. We were an enthusiastic but visibly nervous little group of candi- 
dates that gathered in the State Library in the old Capital rotunda that afternoon, 
hoping to garner the last few necessary facts which would effect our magical 
transformation into county librarians. Miss Gillis, then Assistant State Librarian, 
and Mrs. Henshall, County Library Organizer, and other members of the staff, 
were tireless in answering our questions. We drew from them not only courage 
for the coming ordeal but reassurance and inspiration. 

There followed a long association as a county librarian and also as a member 
of the State Library staff, both in the old Capitol quarters and in the present 
Library and Courts Building. The crowded conditions and physical closeness of 
the departments in the old Capitol fused their human components into a more 
intimate unit than was possible in the grander and more roomy accommodations 
in the new building; those of us who shared that close relationship have very 
special memories. But under any circumstances there could only be an enduring 
respect and affection for Mabel Gillis. Her readiness to share our personal as 
well as our professional problems and the warmth of her human relations were 
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always present. Even after her appointment as State Librarian—with the pres- 
sures of a developing library and her own increasing duties in the state and her 
widening interests in the national field—she always retained these endearing 
ualities. 

: Her breadth of outlook is typified by the inscription over the entrance to the 
State Library in Sacramento: Into the Highlands of the Mind Let Me Go. 
Whether it was guidance in an expanding library service throughout the state, 
or the inevitable growth within the State Library (represented in part by the 
extension of the inter-library loan system); the making available for research 
the great collection of Californiana, or the growing Books for the Blind service; the 
building up of the notable collection of original prints, or her dream of making 
the treasures of the Sutro Library accessible to the scholarly world—the high- 
lands of the mind were a glowing reality to her. 


Harriet G. Eddy 


Miss Gillis and I were genuine contemporaries for she had only recently been 
added to the State Library staff when I joined it. I well recall our first meeting, 
for I was deeply impressed with two opposites—how like and how unlike her 
father. A marked similarity in features, but reticent, almost shy, in manner. 

It was a marvelous decision to put her in charge of the Books for the Blind 
Department, for it opened an activity where her interest flowed from inaction 
to deepest enthusiasm. The Books for the Blind Department grew from birth 
to one of the liveliest in the State Library. Once in a conversation with me, 
Helen Keller commented enthusiastically on the fine service the California 
State Library was giving to the blind. 

As State Librarian, Miss Gillis developed a quality we suspected but had not 
discovered. Her interest in all people grew apace. Without a declaration, her 
earnest desire to be a State Librarian in fact to every library in California was 
implicit in everything she did and said. It was her goal to knit together a fabric 
to cover every library. She earned the title, “The friend of libraries and librarians:” 


Clara B. Dills 


Since 1913 when first I engaged in county library work I’ve been devoted to 
the Gillis family. After leaving the University of California, Mabel Gillis became 
a devoted worker in the California State Library. It was natural for her to absorb 
the many qualities that her distinguished father, James L. Gillis, utilized during 
his term of office as State Librarian. 

One asset that she acquired was that of talking informally and face to face 
with those she came in contact with. Jokes she enjoyed too, never letting anyone 
feel uncomfortable over one, except when duties were shirked or unkind remarks 
were made about professional associates. 

It was her morning custom to visit the various departments and see the prog- 
ress they were making. She urged visitors also to visit the many sections of the 
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State Library to see for themselves how each functioned. This was of inestimable 
value to county librarians who made great demands on the State Library. 

She will long be remembered as an able and gracious librarian, whose desire 
was to expand the many uses of this great library, devoting her professional life 
to this service. 


Susan T. Smith 


My association and friendship with Mabel Gillis began many years ago, when 
I was appointed to the staff of the California State Library. At that time she 
was in charge of the Books for the Blind Department, which she developed 
through the circulation of Braille books and instruction in their use. 

Her attitude towards these handicapped people, reflecting the innate qualities 
she herself possessed, made a lasting impression upon me and definitely influ- 
enced my career, which extended through the years to her appointment as As- 
sistant State Librarian. 

Her manner was cordial, friendly, informal, and sincere. She encouraged the 
blind to find humor in some of their experiences, as well as to develop self-confi- 
dence. As to herself, she was self-effacing to a remarkable degree. 

Her personal characteristics were reflected in her home, where I was a frequent 
guest. There was an atmosphere of cultivated, gracious, informal living. Even 
the furniture made one feel at home. Serenity, dependability, generosity, stead- 
fast friendship, and a warm spirit of service are the traits I best remmber. 


Grace Murray 


Many, many librarians have lost a great friend in the passing of Mabel Ray 
Gillis this September sixth. I, who had been intimately associated with her both 
in work and good fellowship through the past quarter-century, count myself 
among these. 

“Ts it true; a young librarian asked me, “that when Miss Gillis was at a 
library meeting she was always surrounded by crowds of people who wanted 
to greet her personally? I’ve been reading up on California library history, and 
the articles I have read about her just fascinate me”’ I said that it really was so. 
One could never imagine Mabel Gillis’ being alone at any library affair. She 
was obviously the center of things, the focal point of any library gathering, very 
much the distinguished lady and the leader. Gentle and soft spoken though she 
was, her presence was felt. People naturally gravitated to her because they 
were certain of a warm, personal response. Mabel Gillis was concerned with 
people as the reason for libraries and the spreading of book knowledge. To her, 
the individual was important. 

As I drove into the little mountain town of Markleeville, one autumn day 
about five years ago, I was hailed by a man who had once been photocopyist on 
the State Library staff. “How’s Miss Gillis?” he asked me. “Do you know, it’s 
over ten years since I resigned from her staff and moved up here, but she still 
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sends my wife and me a Christmas card every year. What a wonderful woman! 
She never forgets a friend” 

The professional zeal of this notable woman was matched and counterbalanced 
by her love of the theater, of fine music, and of friendly sociability. She was wel- 
comed as a guest and was herself a thoughtful, generous hostess. The young 
librarians invited to her book-filled home or to receptions in her hotel suite dur- 
ing library conferences felt they had “arrived? both professionally and socially. 
The bonds of mutual understanding and respect deepened into enduring friend- 
ships during such times of good talk in enjoyable company. 

Mabel Gillis took time to be with people, to appreciate them, to help them and 
to enjoy them. In so doing she enriched countless lives as well as her own. 


Elizabeth Singletary 


With the passing of Miss Gillis, librarians (past and present) have lost a true 
friend. 

I remember when, as a young and apprehensive county librarian on my way 
to my first library many years ago, I told Miss Gillis that I hoped I could fulfill 
the trust placed in me, she gave me the needed reassurance. She said, “Remember, 
we are dealing with people and with books; know them both and your way will 
always be smooth” I have recalled that statement many times and have thought 
how right she was. Librarians are prone to become too engrossed with the 
technological handling of books to the detriment of their knowledge of the 
contents of books. 

Truly Mabel Gillis was a woman of great vision and a noble friend. 


Anne Hadden 


I have known Mabel Gillis since her early days in the California State Library, 
when she was in charge of the Section for the Blind, and noticed how helpful 
she was and how highly she was regarded by the people she served. As State 
Librarian, to those of us in the county library field, she was a friend and always 
a sympathetic counselor when we came to her with our problems. Since she 
retired, her warm friendship has continued with us. We shall miss her. 


Helen Marcia Bruner 


Mabel Ray Gillis, friend, counselor, beloved Chief. How those of us of the older 
generation of California librarians will miss her. 

Viewing her career as a whole we must not forget some of the parts of it. She 
was responsible for the Books for the Blind Department in the State Library. 
It was her department and it was she who built it into one of the outstanding 
libraries for the blind in this country. During both World Wars she gave of her 
time and her energy not only in library service to the armed forces, but also 
in many other organizations. In W.P.A. days she saw the value of many of the 
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projects and helped to plan them and work with them to accomplish worthwhile 
results. 

One of my greatest pleasures was to sit and listen while Mabel and Emily 
Gillis, Caroline Wenzel and perhaps a few others talked. The conversation ranged 
from books to art to music to history to people—especially to people. For they all 
loved people. Their informal words illuminated and brought to life California’s 
history and glories as nothing else could have done. 


Edna Yelland 


Not long before we heard of Mabel Gillis’ death I had looked through a chest 
full of those souvenirs of the past one decides must be reduced in number—and 
ends by packing up again, safe against destruction. A note from Mabel Gillis 
was among them, sent with a bonnet for my baby. When I was a student in the 
old State Library School, I knew Mabel Gillis as a dedicated director of services 
for the blind. After school, meetings with her had been few. Yet she remembered 
a student and sent a warm message when, by chance, she learned of a happy event 
in my life. That long memory of friendships was so characteristic of her, and 
her great kindness. 

We were a hard-working lot in the old State Library School. Our serious days 
were brightened by the hospitality of the generous Gillis house at 2121 Twenty- 
first Street. I remember an evening there when Mabel Gillis taught some stu- 
dents the tango! 


Margaret Dennison 


I might say that I watched Miss Gillis develop from a valued staff member of 
the California State Library in 1916, when I entered Library School, to the 
splendid and outstanding executive which she became in succeeding years. 

As I look back I recall how her kindness to staff members, and her profound 
interest in her profession, were manifested in countless ways. She not only fre- 
quently entertained us singly, or in groups, in her beautiful home, but she en- 
couraged everyone to take part in library activities. Many times she personally 
arranged transportation to district and annual library meetings in order to allow 
a number to share the experiences of other librarians. 

We all took great pride in belonging to the State Library staff. Miss Gillis knew 
us so well, including the members of our respective families (I believe that she 
even knew the ages of the children), that it seemed like a family. Her home and 
her office were always open to anyone who wanted to discuss problems which had 
arisen. 

She was extremely kind and thoughtful when I transferred from the Sutro 
Library in San Francisco to the State Library, in July of 1933, to live with some 
of my family. Her generosity in extending an invitation to us the following 
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Library Trustees in Action 
by NATALIE DAY SMITH 


On JuNE 12 Governor Epmunp G. Brown welcomed approximately 225 public 
library trustees, public officials and librarians to a two-day Governor’s Conference 
in Sacramento, convened so that the group might “explore and define the role 
of public library trustees and other city and county officials responsible for pro- 
viding effective public library service in California” This was the second annual 
Governor’s Conference to be held on aspects of public library service, and again, 
as in 1960, the meeting was co-sponsored by the California Library Association 
and the California State Library. As the Conference was primarily for library 
trustees and local library governing officials, only those librarians were admitted 
to the Conference who had at least one library trustee or local official also in 
attendance. 

Despite a heat wave, the sessions at the Hotel Senator were well-attended, 
brisk, and informative. The Conference speakers were outstanding, and the pro- 
gram offered a variety of formats—panel discussions, a symposium, and a trustees’ 
“table-talk” luncheon meeting. There were many opportunities for audience 
participation and for questions and answers. A number of trustees and librarians 
who attended have since commented on how rewarding, profitable and well- 
planned the sessions were, and several library trustees have praised the 
Conference as the “most stimulating trustee meeting” they had ever attended. 

Those responsible for this success were Conference Chairman Mrs. Carma 
Leigh, State Librarian; and Program Co-ordinators Mrs. J. Henry Mohr, Past 
President of the CLA, Trustees Section, and Commissioner, San Francisco Public 
Library, and Florence E. Biller, Library Consultant Services, California State 
Library. Four experts served as Resource Consultants for the Conference: Dr. 
Martha T. Boaz, Dean of the School of Library Science at the University of 
Southern California and President-elect of CLA; Mrs. Grace T: Stevenson, 
Deputy Executive Director of the American Library Association; Dr. Edward 
A. Wight, Professor of Librarianship at the University of California, Berkeley; 
and Mrs. Raymond A. Young, President of the American Library Trustee Associa- 
tion, of Columbia, Missouri. Again, as at last year’s Conference, Mrs. Evelyn 
Huggins was the capable Conference Manager. 


II 
Speech and discussion topics ranged over public library financing; the rela- 
tive réles of trustee and librarian in policy making and daily operation; rela- 
tionships of trustees and librarians to local government and public officials; and 
planning for expanded services in an expanding California. Throughout the 
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sessions, particular problems and challenges were touched upon again and again. 
There were salvos of statistics on population growth and on urban spread and 
sprawl; comments and warnings on the difficulties these changes present to 
maintaining even the current, admittedly inadequate levels of public library 
services. The “small voice”’—as Governor Brown put it—with which libraries 
put forth their claims for community support, and the consequent low level of 
that support were brought out by speaker after speaker, all of whom urged in- 
creased public education and public relations efforts as the first duties of trustees. 

Among the participants there were proponents and opponents of state aid, of 
library systems, and of regional planning. There were lively exchanges of views, 
pro and con, on these subjects in panels, discussion periods, and informal con- 
versation. Regional codperation was put forward by many speakers as the only 
workable solution to the problems of providing a predicted thirty million Cali- 
fornians with good library service in the none-too-distant future, and the Con- 
ference audience was offered concrete and stimulating descriptions of many of 
the regional, codperative projects now in operation. 

Governor Brown promised the assembled trustees, officials and librarians his 
firm support for any “aggressive, unified programs” they could develop to raise 
the level and scope of public library service to the people of the State. He cited 
some discouraging statistics: since 1940, the State’s population has doubled, but 
there are 30 per cent fewer books per capita. There are six and a half million 
residents to whom only substandard library service is available, and an additional 
90,000 who have access to no public library service at all. 

The Governor recommended more coéperative schemes, more pooling of re- 
sources, more trustee self-education on standards, services and needs and most 
important, a vastly stepped-up campaign of public information. He deplored 
the fact that “even as we speed to first position in population—as we win new 
frontiers in the humanities and science—as we expand our industry and farming 
skills—one of our major educational programs lags behind many other states . . . 
libraries seem to speak with a small voice beside such current challenges as water 
construction, justice, conservation of natural resources, conquering cancer—and 
solving our massive problems of education” 

Hailing libraries as potential “major allies” in developing the greatest of the 
State’s natural resources—its youth—Governor Brown asked for a new view of 
public libraries as “fountains of education rather than recreation,’ and for a new 
effort on the part of trustees and librarians to win broad public backing. He as- 
sured his audience that once public support has been won over, public officials 
will respond to demands for increased and improved library services. 

Mrs. Raymond A. Young, in an inspiring address to trustees, asked them 
“What Did You Bring?”; then listed for her audience those qualities and atti- 
tudes and activities she considered vital to responsible trusteeship. 

Trustees, she said, should bring intellectual curiosity to their task. They should 
know the program and the finances of their libraries, and how these measure up 
to standards. They should know the needs of their libraries, and the needs of the 
libraries’ publics. 
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Trustees should be constructively dissatisfied with maintaining the status 
quo in services, programs and policies. They should be willing—to learn, to com- 
municate, to codperate. Mrs. Young urged them to participate in state library 
associations, in workshops, in conferences such as this one, and to meet with their 
local officials. 

The next few years will be “a shining opportunity for trustees to bring about 
the climate of acceptance that will ensure the passage of a state grants-in-aid 
program” The speaker pointed to ways in which trustees—who are also tax- 
payers, housewives and businessmen—could show the public the advantages 
of a state-aid program. Trustees can be “incomparable public relations repre- 
sentatives” for their libraries, if they irradiate their information with their sense 
of dedication. Most important, Mrs. Young asked for the capacity to care... 
“your particular talents, your love for libraries, your interest in their develop- 
ment .. . your own endowments of thought and education and energy’ 

Speaker Howard A. Jewel, Assistant Attorney General for the State, predicted 
an increasing trend toward state aid programs in general, but warned that public 
libraries were losing out in the scramble for these funds. He suggested that 
libraries could improve their position with the public and with officials by giving 
new emphasis to their “community center” functions. Mr. Jewel described Cali- 
fornia’s library laws as complex and varied, and advised trustees to observe and 
study the legislative process, and to learn how they, as citizens, can effectively 
work to bring about desirable laws. 

“The problems of the public library are, in essence, the problems of our whole 
society;’ said speaker Mel Scott, Lecturer in City Planning at the University of 
California at Berkeley. He went on to describe what some of those problems are 
and what they will be as the population increases. Summarizing a study he had 
made earlier in the Bay Area, Mr. Scott said he had found substandard library 
service, antiquated buildings, and too few books in most of the next-to-largest 
urban center in the State. As population grows, the gap widens between needs and 
available services, and financing problems become desperate. 

Mr. Scott made the point that lack of long-range land-use plans and metro- 
politan development programs handicaps public libraries in any effort to plan 
for future library service. The situation, he said, calls for more codperative ar- 
rangements, with many small systems joining together to cover the vast areas 
of suburb and exurb; but here libraries find themselves in a vicious circle, for 
codperative arrangements require planning, and there are no state or regional 
or metropolitan area blue prints on which to base library expansion. 

The speaker urged trustees to present a strong case for more money, for state 
aid, and perhaps for federal assistance. He urged them to work toward over- 
hauling antiquated local government machinery and taxing patterns. He en- 
couraged them to seek the funds for long-range planning. 

At the same time that he spoke for modernization and regionalization, Mr. 
Scott warned his audience against systems so impersonal and big that libraries 


might turn into “intellectual supermarkets . . . non-controversial, sacrosanct and 
safe’” 
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The Monday sessions finished with Mr. Scott’s vision of thirty million Cali- 
fornians; Tuesday morning brought another look into an expanding future; 
this view presented by Mr. Carl Zachrisson, Commissioner of the Economic 
Development Agency for the State of California. He gave a complete, concise 
description of the State’s current healthy economy and of probable future gains. 
He predicted another decade of growth—more people, more jobs, more homes. 

Mr. Zachrisson picked out the two economic and population factors he be- 
lieved would affect public library needs most strongly in the ’60’s, which should 
therefore influence library planning for the future. One was the uneven spread 
of the population increase; the other the continuing drop in average age level. 
Public library planning will have to be geared to the geography of expansion, as 
predictions show that the South Coast and Sacramento areas will, relatively, 
grow fastest, while the rate of growth may slow down in other sections of the 
State. And, as there will be increasing numbers of young people and proportion- 
ately fewer persons in the working and taxpaying age groups, the financing 
burden will become heavier for those who support public services. 

“Your responsibilities in the "60's are exceeded;’ the speaker concluded, “only 
by the contributions you have made in the past to California through your 
libraries” 

Mr. Hale Champion, new State Director of Finance and former Executive 
Secretary to the Governor, addressed the Conference group on “What Good 
Are Library Trustees?” He pointed out that one of their principal functions is 
to arouse public support, and challenged them to do more active campaigning 
for their cause in the future. He felt that the failure of the Legislature to pass a 
state grants-in-aid program reflected an indifference, statewide, on the part of 
the public, and urged trustees to become ardent advocates not only for their own 
libraries but for all libraries. They must, he said, compete with other agencies 
seeking tax funds, they must be firm, willing to work, and unafraid of contro- 
versy. 

eatin addresses by the major speakers, there were many equally stimu- 
lating round table discussions and panels. At the Monday luncheon, trustees 
were invited to seat themselves where their interests led them; tables were 
numbered to match a list of important topics, and the trustees could choose among 
twenty questions such as: 


Should our library join a system? 

The population explosion—how should libraries plan for it? 

What is the library governing body’s responsibility for written policy 
statements? 


There was no attempt to find majority views; participants were free to concur 
or disagree with each other, and the lively exchanges of views set the stage for 
afternoon sessions on ““The Trustee and Librarian in Policy Making and Imple- 
mentation” and “The Trustee and Librarian in Governmental Relations” 
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At the first of these, a trustee, Mr. E. W. Cole, President of the San Leandro 
Public Library, and a librarian, Mr. Harold L. Hamill, Los Angeles Public 
Library, exchanged opinions on the roles of each in policy, program and prac- 
tice. Dr. Ed A. Wight moderated the second session, on governmental relations, 
and panel members discussed library laws, civil service regulations, earmarked 
taxes, and budgets. Panelists agreed on the importance of good communications 
with the public and with official bodies. Once again, the emphasis was on good 
public relations. 


IV 


Five librarians and trustees contributed to a symposium on “California Public 
Libraries Today and Tomorrow,’ chaired by Arlene Hope, California State 
Library. Each speaker described the practical new means by which his library 
system had improved service. The projects and programs described were the 
North Bay Coéperative Library System, the Whittier Area Library Development 
Committee study, the Codperative Plan for Public Libraries in Greater Los 
Angeles Metropolitan Area, the San Francisco Public Library Development 
Plan and the Los Angeles County Regional Library Advisory Councils; all 
different schemes designed to meet different needs, but all based on a like 
philosophy of sharing—of ideas, information, resources, responsibilities. 

Another group of seven trustees, officials and librarians delved into the prob- 
lems of “Financing Public Library Services” in a panel discussion moderated 
by Mrs. Patricia Gazin, Councilwoman and recently elected Mayor of Hermosa 
Beach and Chairman of the Los Angeles County Library Advisory Council, 
Region III. Representing a variety of rural, suburban and urban areas within 
the State, the panelists described library financing patterns in their respective 
communities and offered their suggestions on how sounder, more efficient finan- 
cing of public libraries could be achieved through broader tax bases, firmer 
relations with local government, joint operations, cost-splitting among different 
jurisdictions for multi-jurisdictional systems, and effective public relations. 
While, as one panelist put it, there was “no new financial pot of gold” in sight, 
there was a feeling of optimism among the speakers; a view that public libraries 
could find ways and means to better their budgets in the future. 

Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson summed up and illuminated the Conference pro- 
ceedings in a dynamic speech, “A Look at the Present and the Future;’ which 
closed the formal sessions. She noted a constant emphasis throughout the Con- 
ference on communication, codperation, and codrdination, and found encourag- 
ing the evidence that theory was being put into practice in such projects as the 
North Bay Coéperative, the Whittier Area Development Committee, the Los 
Angeles regional plans. 

Forecasting the financial future of libraries in California and elsewhere, Mrs. 
Stevenson remarked that the country was wealthy enough to afford all the 
library service the citizens want. She saw on the current scene a general lack of 
responsibility and a lack of a sense of values, a day-to-day, self-indulgent ap- 
proach to life, and an inability, in many people, to face up to the present realities 
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of the nation and the world. Summing up the challenge to libraries, Mrs. Steven- 


son said: 


The role of the the library is to help develop people who have the information and 
wisdom which will enable them to play a responsible part in today’s world, And 
this is the most important job facing America today . . . Our librarians have a major 
role to play in maintaining our democratic ideals, but the role isn’t easy .. . We can- 
not maintain our concepts of human dignity and freedom by continuing to force 
them into the social molds of another day. Like a strong young man, they have 
outgrown the habiliments of their youth, and we must learn to provide new ones if 
these concepts which we cherish are to maintain their rightful place in today’s 
world. This is hard because we must, first of all, revise our own thinking. Secondly, 
Wwe must convince others. 

It seems to me this is what most of our speakers, particularly those outside the 
library world, were saying. That libraries will not win the prestige necessary to 
elicit adequate financial support until they have made the public see the library 
as the indispensable institution in the maintenance of our national ideals that 
we know it to be. 
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Contributors 


CiayTon Brown is President this year of CLA’s Staff Organizations Round 
Table. He is the Supervising Language Arts Librarian, Los Angeles State 
College. 

Hexen M. Bruner was the librarian of the Sutro Library in San Francisco 
before joining the staff of the State Library. 

Frances Buxton is the librarian of the California Room, Oakland Public Library, 
a post she has held for ten years. 

Epwin Casrtacna is the librarian of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balitimore. 
He was in county library work at Alameda County, California, and Washoe 
County, Nevada, as well as being city librarian of Ukiah, Glendale, and 
Long Beach. 

Essaz M. Cutven, State Librarian of Louisiana, was previously the librarian 
of Glenn County, Butte County, and Merced County. 

Grace Taytor Dean was the City Librarian of Sacramento from 1933 until 
her retirement in 1958. 

MarcGareEt DENNISON was the librarian of the California Section of the State 
Library, as well as having served on the staff of the Sutro branch. 

Ciara B. Drxts was the librarian of Kings County, Solano County and, for a 
major portion of her career, San Mateo County. 

Carma.ita Durr was in the Catalog Department and the Law Section of the 
State Library. 

Harriet G. Eppy was a member of the State Library staff under James Gillis; 
see her County Free Library Organizing in California, 1909-1918. 

Epiru Gantt retired in 1961 as librarian of El Dorado County. She had been 
librarian of Plumas County and Solano County, as well as serving on the 
State Library staff. 

ANNE HapDEN was a member of the first class in librarianship offered in Cali- 
fornia, 1902. She retired from the Palo Alto Public Library. 


Tyrus HarMseEn is the librarian of Occidental College. 


Marcaret Hatcu was the librarian of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, San Francisco, until her retirement in 1959. She was librarian of 
Sutter County, as well as serving on the staff of the State Library. 

Joun D. Henverson is the librarian of the Los Angeles County Library, a post 
he has held since 1947. He was librarian of Kern County and for six years 
a field representative for the State Library. 
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Evetyn Huston, Associate Director of Libraries, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, was the Supervising Government Documents Librarian for the 
State Library, 1942-55. 

ALBERT CHARLES Lake has been in county library work since 1939, first at 
Kern County, then Trinity, then Sacramento, and now is the librarian of 
Riverside County. 

Jess1z Lz was the librarian of Contra Costa County. 

Carma R. Leicu, State Librarian, was the librarian for Orange County and 
later San Bernardino County before becoming the librarian for the State 
of Washington. She became California State Librarian in 1951. 


Miriam Matoy, Head, Technical Services, Stanislaus State College, was for 
many years the Supervising Catalog Librarian at the State Library. 

EstHer L. Marpon is the librarian of Shasta County. 

LeNALA Martin was on the staff of the State Library, and later was the librarian 
of Lassen County. 

Everett T: Moors is Assistant Librarian, University of California, Los Angeles. 
See “People” section, this issue. 

ELEANor H. Morean was Assistant State Librarian during the twenty-one years 
Mabel Gillis was the State Librarian. 

BeuLAH Mumm was a member of the State Library staff from 1913 to 1960 (see 
California Librarian, April 1960). 

Grace Murray, Assistant Librarian, Sacramento State College, was for many 
years the Education Librarian at the State Library. 

LawRENCE CLARK PowE.L, Dean, School of Library Service, UCLA, was for 
many years the University Librarian there. 

Howarp M. Rowe is the librarian of the San Bernardino Public Library. He was 
formerly librarian of Humboldt County. 

ELizaBETH SINGLETARY was librarian of Santa Clara County. 

Natauie Day Smtru is the Editorial Librarian, State Library, Sacramento. 


Susan T. SmirH was the city librarian for Berkeley and Sacramento, and was 
the Reference Librarian for the State Library. 


Minette Sropparp was the librarian of the Merced County Free Library. 


Don THERENCE is the Chairman of the Publicity Committee for this year’s 
Annual Conference. 


FREDERICK A. WEMMER has been the librarian of Sacramento County since 1947. 

ELEANor N. Wizson has been librarian for Kern County since 1942. 

Sum1Ka YamasuHita is in the Sociology Division of the Oakland Public Library. 

Epna YELLAND is the Executive Secretary-Treasurer of CLA. She is a graduate 
of the State Library School. 
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he Castle 


TYRUS G. HARMSEN 


From North Dakota and Idaho came two pioneers of fine printing in southern 
California, Bruce McCallister and Grant Dahlstrom. The former, who spent 
his youth as a printer’s devil in frontier towns, later settled in Los Angeles to 
become in the nineteen-twenties the city’s ‘premier printer,” as Ward Ritchie 
recently styled him. It was to the flourishing firm of Young & McCallister 
that Grant Dahlstrom came in 1927, after a youth spent in Idaho, study 
under Porter Garnett at Carnegie Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh, and 
a year or two in the “wilderness” (Ogden, Utah, in this case—comparable, 
perhaps, to the Grabhorns’ brief sojourn in Seattle before making San Fran- 
cisco their home?). His first job was to design the title page for A History 
of Warner's Ranch and its Environs. The following year the volume was 
chosen as one of the Fifty Books of the Year by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts—the first from southern California to be so honored. 

In the section of A Bookman’s View of Los Angeles on “Fine Printing in 
Southern California,” Ward Ritchie sets forth the record of McCallister’s 
contribution to local printing and goes on to say of Dahlstrom: “[He] began, 
like Minerva, in complete maturity, and his very first efforts show the in- 
telligent good taste which has characterized all of his subsequent work.” 
Since McCallister was as much a salesman and promoter as one who none- 
theless had a good eye for typography, it was Dahlstrom who did the actual 
layout work in the shop. During the lean years of the Depression both men 
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went over to Southwest Lithograph, and then to Adcraft, but throughout 
continued to work together until the early nineteen-forties. A few of the 
notable books designed by Grant Dahlstrom in these years were: Don Agus- 
tin V. Zamorano, 1934; The Kachinas are Coming, 1936; John Treanor, 
1937; and Incunabula in the Huntington Library, 1937. 

Under the aegis of Arthur M. Ellis, Dahlstrom and Jake Zeitlin printed a 
few small books and announcements in the late ‘twenties and early ‘thirties 
on an Albion hand press Ellis had imported from England. The early products 
of The Ampersand Press (an imprint since used by Dahlstrom for privately 
printed books) are among the most charming of all southern California 
books of three decades ago. Some Remarks About Andrew Lang by William 
W. Clary, and Two Essays of Francis Bacon, printed for W. Irving Way, both 
dated 1930, are as satisfying now as they must have been when issued and 
attest to the early competence of Dahlstrom as a printer. 

Only by hurrying over these first sixteen years in G.D.’s California career 
as a printer is it possible to have space for a summary record of his outstand- 
ing work done more recently at the Castle Press. In 1943 Dahlstrom pur- 
chased the existing Pasadena firm of that name and has since been located 
in the lovely old brick-fagaded building of colonial American style located 
at 136 West Union Street. Here this Updike of Pasadena quietly and effi- 
ciently orders the affairs of his business, seated at his desk—a long counter 
covered with current work orders—beneath a monstrous bull moose head 
mounted on the wall above and amidst a choice collection of framed pieces; 
these alone are worth a visit to the Press. Close by is Robert Hirano, produc- 
tion manager, and only a few steps away are the composing area and presses. 
It can safely be said the Castle Press is today doing some of the best com- 
mercial printing in the United States. One reason is that a master printer 
is keeping watch over every step in production at the Press. The relative 
smallness of the firm means that this one individual, both artist and crafts- 
man, is able to oversee even the smallest of details. 

To write of the art of printing is to attempt to touch on that elusive, subtle 
quality that distinguishes outstanding printing. Using types properly is not 
as simple as it may seem to the layman; one of the attributes of the Castle 
Press is that it knows its types and knows how to use them well. Janson 
and Times Roman have been highly favored. Among other faces used at the 
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Press are Bulmer, Eldorado, Bembo and Arrighi, Caslon, Garamond, Centaur, 
and Perpetua. This fall a new type, imported from Germany and used in this 
article, has been added—Aldus, designed by Hermann Zapf. Each of these 
represents a seasoned choice from the great variety (including many bad 
faces) offered by the various foundries to the printer today. Ward Ritchie, 
in the article mentioned above, said of Grant: “He is a scholar of types and 
loves nothing more than to sit around discussing them and printing in gen- 
eral. His style is classic and his use of printer’s flowers fine and adept.” 

In his printing Dahlstrom excels in achieving finished work that is alto- 
gether appropriate to the subject matter. A remarkable straightforward- 
ness precludes any fussiness or gaudiness that might intrude between the 
written word of the author and the eye of the reader. Jan Tschichold, in an 
essay on “Contemporary Typography” printed this year at the New Labora- 
tory Press, aptly commented: “Beauty needs no make-up, and charm requires 
no grease paint. Good typography is by no means dependent on aggressive 
or strange type faces.” The Castle Press is firmly of this view and stated the 
case similarly in a leaflet on Bulmer by reprinting these words of Stanley 
Morison: “The enjoyment of patterns is rarely the reader’s chief aim. There- 
fore any disposition of printing matter which, whatever the intention, has 
the effect of coming between the author and reader is wrong. It follows that 
in the printing of books meant to be read there is little room for ‘bright’ 
typography. Even dullness and monotony in the typesetting are far less 
vicious to a reader than typographical eccentricity.”” While Dahlstrom is an 
admirer of Updike and Bradley, Rollins, Dwiggins and Morison, he is an 
imitator of none and his style is his own. 

Reference to the following will serve as a sampling of Castle Press books. 
Huntington Library publications printed at the Press include Essays on the 
Later Stuarts and California’s Architectural Frontiers. Two fine books done 
for the Sacramento Book Collector's Club are Sacramento Illustrated and 
Alonzo Delano’s California Correspondence. The famed bibliography, The 
Zamorano 80, was designed and printed by Dahlstrom, and the California 
Library Association’s own publication, A Fine Contagion by Armine Mac- 
kenzie, was done at the Castle Press. Some of the slim octavos in Glen 
Dawson’s Early California Travels Series are also Dahlstrom imprints, as 
was the 1954 Book Club of California keepsake series, “Early Transportation 
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in Southern California.” A particularly attractive book, privately printed in 
1955 for John B. Goodman III, was the Personal Recollections of Harvey 
Wood. Two of Helen Evans Brown’s cook books are Castle-printed, Some 
Shrimp Recipes and Some Oyster Recipes. And a labor of love was the book- 
let, “Memories,” by Will Bradley, distributed in 1949 to The Typophiles. 
This summer, for the Los Angeles County Museum, the Press did the exhibi- 
tion catalog, “Painted and Printed Textiles.” 

Ephemeral printing from the Press also deserves mention for the invita- 
tions, menus, announcements, brochures, promotional calendars, and blot- 
ters (e.g., “Our 48 pt Torino italic is just tickety-boo!”’) all bespeak in their 
design and presswork the care than went into their making. Summed up, 
“The Castle Press is a very responsible, skillful, and energetic printing 
organization ready to get out your job in jig time.” 

No article of this sort would be complete without reference to Dahlstrom’s 
long affiliation with the Rounce & Coffin Club. He was one of the four 
founding members (the others being Ward Ritchie, Gregg Anderson, and 
Jake Zeitlin) and has always been active in its affairs. It was his suggestion, 
twenty-five years ago, that the R & C sponsor a regional book show. Gregg 
Anderson did the actual work the first year, but to Grant Dahlstrom goes the 
credit for the original plan of staging a Western Books Exhibition. Needless 
to say, distinguished work from the Castle Press has been awarded a place 
in nearly every show. 

In 1946 an exhibition of “Typography, Books, and Printing” by Grant 
Dahlstrom was shown in the University of Southern California and Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles libraries. No closing remarks are more 
appropriate than the following words of Jakob Zeitlin, taken from the intro- 
duction to the handlist of the exhibit: ‘My friend Grant Dahlstrom is 
modest to the point of cussedness (Jake had a hard time getting materials 
from Grant for the exhibition) . . . He does not conceive of himself as a fine 
printer but rather as a working craftsman whose products are no better than 
they should be for their purpose . . . His products are neither precious nor 
flamboyant; neither do they reveal any surrender to the common-place. 
Oblivious to fads and unconcerned with fame he continues to turn out print- 
ing which stands in the best tradition and will be judged good enough to 
stand with the masters of yesterday and tomorrow.” 
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President’s Message 
by PETER T. CONMY 


As THIs IssuE of California Librarian goes to press, plans for the Annual 
Conference, October 1-November 4, are being perfected. Those responsible for 
the programs have worked most diligently and have prepared stimulating 
activities and secured outstanding speakers. Those who are in charge of ar- 
rangements have labored zealously also, and this, plus the fact that abundant 
reservations are being received presages a conference that will be both strong and 
pleasant. Exhibit space has been sold out and there is demand for more. Your 
president looks forward to greeting you at what promises to be a memorable 
gathering. 

What will be the future role of CLA? This question cannot be answered 
specifically, but in general terms the word “dynamic” may be used to describe 
future activities. 

Shall the profession strive for certification in the public library field? Or, 
shall non-professional people continue to be permitted to evaluate the potential 
of professionals? 

The public library services bill must be presented again in 1963. To the end 
that the problem connected therewith may be better understood by all con- 
cerned, librarians, legislators and trustees, your president has prepared a bro- 
chure on The Public Library and the State. 

The profession of librarianship must solidify itself. There are various types 
of library work, public, school, college and special. Within each library profes- 
sionals perform a variety of functions, selecting, ordering, cataloging, reference 
and children’s. There is one common end, however; whether the library be 
public, school, research or special, the aim is educational. The profession must 
demand greater recognition as educators. 

Intellectual freedom must not be a pawn for fanatics or demogogues. People 
have a right to know and to read, and the libraries must guard this important 
phase of democracy. 

The death in Sacramento on September 6, of Mabel Ray Gillis, Retired State 
Librarian, was a loss to librarianship in California. The daughter of the founder 
of CLA, she herself was a distinguished past president of the organization. Under 
the inspiration and guidance of her honored father she spent her entire career 
in the State Library, succeeding to his high position thirteen years after his 
death. For twenty-seven years in subordinate capacities, and for twenty as 
State Librarian, Mabel Gillis carried the torch that her father had lighted. A 
noble person, she leaves the memory of a great librarian; a dynamic leader and 
a mighty California woman. In her passing the Gillis line has ended, but the 
Gillis tradition in California will live on eternally. 
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Muckraking, 1961 


by CLAYTON BROWN 


SoME UNUSUALLY LIVELY and uninhibited news coverage has been appearing 
in The Californian,’ liberal, monthly news magazine published in San Fran- 
cisco since January of last year. Editor, publisher, and until recently sole paid 
employee of The Californian is twenty-nine year old former newspaperman 
Burton H. Wolfe. 

Wolfe, who describes himself as “an agnostic and a humanist;’ disgusted at 
the restrictions under which newspapermen work, several years ago left his 
job with Hearst’s International News Service to found his own journal. His 
thesis is simple: controlled by the few, beholden to the established order, and 
dependent on advertising, the American daily press distorts, suppresses, or 
ignores a large part of the real news. Wolfe’s hope is that by introducing into 
today’s journalism a revival of the great muckraking movement of the first 
decade of the century, this situation can be rectified. 

A typical issue of The Californian contains 24 or 32 newsprint pages. Al- 
though an occasional article may deal with national or even international affairs, 
the majority are restricted to the California scene. News stories that have moved 
Wolfe to special efforts, extending through several issues, have included the 
Chessman case; the San Francisco student demonstrations and their aftermaths— 
“Operation Abolition;’ the Hoover Report, and the Meisenbach trial; and health- 
huckstering and hospital racketeering. Typical articles have dealt with ball 
park giveaways, police brutality, Los Angeles Mayor Poulson’s relations with 
the oil industry, attempts by the California Real Estate Association to block 
fair housing legislation, a particularly nasty libel suit won against the San 
Francisco Call—News Bulletin and the chairman of the San Francisco County 
Democratic Central Committee, the case of a junior college journalism instructor 
fired under peculiar circumstances, and the activities of the Christian Anti- 
Communism Crusade. A regular feature of The Californian is “The World of 
Business;’ a collection of tidbits about antitrust suits, advertising frauds, busi- 
ness corruption, and the like. The story that probably created the greatest sensa- 
tion was an exposé, in most unloving detail, of San Francisco’s Mayor George 
Christopher, that may well have cost Christopher his chance for the governorship. 

Wolfe’s attempts to correct the distortions of the daily press most fully engage 
his crusading zeal. The trial-by-newspaper aspect of the Chessman case especially 
incensed him. More recently he conducted a campaign of attrition against the 


1T he Californian. Published monthly by Burton H. Wolfe. Editorial office 308 Delger Build- 
ing, 1005 Market St., San Francisco 3. $5.00 per year. 
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San Francisco Chronicle for regularly scissoring from Drew Pearson’s column 
material critical of presidential candidate Nixon, of the Republican Party, or of 
the business community in general, and replacing it with unused material from 
earlier columns, all with no indications to its readers that Pearson’s columns had 
been tampered with. For months Wolfe ran corrections, while himself besieg- 
ing, and urging his readers to write to, the Chronicle for explanations. 

But it remained for the Los Angeles Times fully to provoke Wolfe’s wrath at 
journalistic hypocrisy. Annoyed by the sensationalized anti-smut campaigns 
run last spring by the Times and the San Francisco Call—News Bulletin, Wolfe 
noted in Editor and Publisher that the Times-Mirror Company was the owner 
of Signet Books. This was all Wolfe needed. Under the heading “Chandler’s 
Los Angeles Times Publishes Some DIRTY Books;’ and with a mock warning 
to teachers who use The Californian in the classroom to tear out the article, 
Wolfe reprinted, with ironic comments, some exceedingly juicy excerpts from 
current Signet books. 

Wolfe’s concern with censorship extends beyond press censorship of the news. 
His “Censorship Scoreboard; another regular department, is the only such 
roundup appearing in a general periodical. A major article in the July issue 
contains the fullest account to appear anywhere of the activities of censorship 
groups throughout the country, including the National Organization for Decent 
Literature, and the Citizens for Decent Literature, and should be studied by 
every librarian. 

Some of the above is pretty strong stuff, and certainly Wolfe, with his shock 
tactics, his free-swinging style, and his naming of names, is easily accused of 
sensationalism. But Wolfe’s is a responsible sensationalism, of subject rather 
than of treatment, factual and documented. 


II 


The Californian’s impact, both on the California scene and on the world of 
journalism, is difficult to assess. Certainly its influence extends far beyond its 
6,000 purchasers and subscribers. Readers have been urged to send subscrip- 
tions to VIPs, especially legislators, and to libraries, and many have done so. 
Wolfe estimates that each issue may be read by as many as 50,000 people. It is 
widely discussed in San Francisco and in Sacramento. Articles have been re- 
printed in other publications and in the Congressional Record, as well as for 
private distribution. Individual articles have had repercussions at the local level. 
All this is nevertheless a far cry from the storm raised by the original muck- 
rakers, with their audiences of millions, and their molding of public opinion 
and of legislation. 

Wolfe’s moment of truth must come each month as he studies The Californian’s 
financial statement. The great muckrakers were able to reach their large audi- 
ences because their work appeared in established magazines of national circula- 
tion and affected favorably both circulations and advertising revenues. In con- 
trast the liberal magazines of today are of small circulation and are subsidized. 
The Californian, with no subsidy and little advertising, has not only been unable 
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to increase its frequency of publication, but has been in continuous financial 
difficulties, with appeals for reader contributions a constant editorial theme. 
Wolfe’s latest scheme, possibly inspired by listener-sponsored radio, is for 
readers to pledge a specific sum each month. Such a proposal has a desperate 
ring, for if The Californian is even to survive, much less to effect anything like 
the journalistic revolution Wolfe has in mind, it must attract a large enough 
readership to support itself. 

That the California brand of American journalism is in especial need of re- 
juvenation, those who have become resigned to receiving their news four days 
late from New York and Boston can attest. The need exists; our imperiled age 
demands it. The Californian’s potential is that by surviving and continuing to 
grow, it may not only itself become a great newspaper, but also prod others in 
self defense to improve their news coverage. Even though The Californian is 
today still largely ignored by the daily press, an interesting sidelight may be 
noted in the reactions of individual newsmen and editors, many of whom ap- 
parently find The Californian a distinctly disturbing phenomenon. Some, par- 
ticularly those whom it has attacked or criticized, profess for it contempt and 
outright hatred. Others dismiss it uneasily as a quixotic venture, doomed to 
early extinction. But a considerable number, including some in high positions, 
apparently find inspiration in Wolfe’s struggle, and they have given him privately 
both encouragement and money. Perhaps this is Burton Wolfe’s destiny, to 
become the conscience of his profession, and to achieve by indirection and 
example what he cannot force by frontal assault. 
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Oakland: a Literary Retrospect 


by FRANCES BUXTON and SUMIKA YAMASHITA 


OAKLAND, THE 1961 CoNveNTION City for C.L.A., has been home for many 
literary figures. Some of these writers were born here and remained closely 
associated with their home town all their lives; others called this home for a 
brief time only. Some came because romance brought them to the West, and at 
least one found personal romance here. Some of these authors were well known 
in their day and are still read today, while others have long been forgotten. Some 
achieved national fame, while others were recognized only locally. Two at- 
tained international reputations. Though they lived here for varying periods, 
each made a contribution to the world of letters, and together they have en- 
dowed this city with a rich literary past. 

Oakland was incorporated in 1852 and within a year or two its literary career 
began. Bret Harte, or Frank as he was known in those days, lived first in San 
Francisco where his mother and stepfather were, then moved to Oakland in 1854. 
to a house on the corner of Fifth and Clay Streets. One of his best known stories, 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp;’ was written here and, of course, it was while he 
was in this area that he founded the Overland Monthly. Charles Warren Stod- 
dard, essayist, short story writer, and prolific contributor to magazines, joined 
Harte at the Fifth and Clay street house and was a member of the literary group 
that was forming here in the West. Later, both he and Harte taught English and 
recent literature at the University of California. 

Another writer of this early period was, besides an author, a scientist, 
traveler, diplomat, and foreign correspondent. J. Ross Browne came around the 
Horn in ’49 and hit unlikely pay dirt in 1851 by selling his transcript of the 
debates and speeches at California’s Constitutional Convention. This publica- 
tion netted the former Senate reporter $10,000. Although he had made Oakland 
his home since 1855, first on a twelve-acre ranch from Fifth Street to the 
Estuary, then on Pagoda Hill near Lake Temescal, Browne did not settle here 
permanently until 1868. At first he was traveling for Harper’s, both here and 
abroad, and then he became the U. S. Minister to China. When he turned his 
pen “agin the administration;’ he was called back home in a hurry. He lived 
in Oakland until his death in 1875. 

A year after Browne’s return to his home, Henry George, author of Progress 
and Poverty, came to live in Oakland and was editor of the Oakland Transcript, 
published on Broadway between Eighth and Ninth streets. Later he was twice a 
candidate for Mayor of New York City, on the platform of his single-tax theories. 

As the University of California began to flourish, in the 1870’s, more professor- 
writers took up residence in Oakland. Joseph LeConte, world famous geologist 
and sometime philosopher, was one of those who lived here while teaching at 
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the University. Edward Rowland Sill, best known for his “Fool’s Prayer” and 
“Opportunity,” was a poet and essayist who taught at Oakland High School 
from 1871 to 1874, then later was on the University faculty. 

John Muir lived in Oakland for ten months in 1873-74, a period he later 
termed his “strange Oakland epoch” Here he met Louise Strenzel, who was to 
become his wife, while staying with J. B. McChesney, then principal of Oak- 
land High School. Muir was in Oakland in order to be near San Francisco, 
where his articles were being included in the Overland Monthly. 


II 

Ina Donna Coolbrith came to California in 1852, when she was eleven, in a 
covered wagon guided by Jim Beckwourth. While still young she made a name 
for herself in the literary world and she, Bret Harte, and Charles Stoddard were 
known as the “Golden Gate Trinity?’ They formed the nucleus of the interesting 
literary group which grew up in San Francisco immediately after the Civil War. 
From 1874 to 1893 Miss Coolbrith served as Oakland’s first librarian. Here 
during the 1880’s she encouraged the boy Jack London, made the Oakland Public 
Library one of the young Gertrude Stein’s favorite places, and suggested that 
Cincinnatus Heine Miller change his name to “Joaquin” Miss Coolbrith was 
named California’s first Poet Laureate in 1915. 

The decade of the 1880’s saw a great deal of literary activity in Oakland. 
From the old Galindo Hotel at Eighth and Franklin streets, Ambrose Bierce 
hurled his verbal thunderbolts and shot his poisoned arrows at all he deemed 
worthy targets of his wrath in the pages of the News Letter and the Wasp. A 
powerful, influential, and vituperative columnist, Bierce wrote for the Oakland 
Tribune before joining the San Francisco Examiner’s crusade against the South- 
ern Pacific railroad. Later he vanished without a trace into Mexico. Another 
writer and teacher destined to make a major contribution to American philosophi- 
cal thought was Josiah Royce. To Oaklanders in the ’80’s he appeared to be a 
chubby-faced youthful instructor at the University. 

During this period Robert Louis Stevenson came to Oakland and lived here 
in a cottage on Eleventh Avenue and East Eighteenth. Earlier in Europe he had 
met Fannie Osborne, estranged wife of Samuel Osborne, and she had just re- 
turned to Oakland to await her final divorce papers. Desperately poor and ill, 
but happily in love, Stevenson was nursed back to “less precarious health” by 
Mrs. Osborne, who became his wife. He worked on Prince Otto here and sat in 
Heinhold’s “First and Last Chance” saloon, dreaming and talking of the south 
seas. In 1888 he left Oakland for those “golden isles; and was given a send-off 
by Mayor Samuel Merritt. 

Cincinnatus Heine Miller came to live in Oakland about this time and made 
a name for himself as a colorful product of the West. Better known as Joaquin 
Miller, he was called the “Poet of the Sierras:’ He settled on a forty-acre tract 
in the Oakland Hills and called his home The Hights (his spelling). This 
place was the site of many literary gatherings, and later Miller donated it to 
the city of Oakland. It is now a fine recreational area. 
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Another meeting place for authors, artists, and musicians was the home 
of Herman Whitaker at 716 Scenic Avenue; it was popular in the 18go’s. 
Whitaker’s entry into the field of literature was modest—the Overland Monthly 
paid him $2.50 for his first work—but he became a nationally known writer, 
contributing more than two hundred short stories to eastern publications. Ed- 
win Markham had a little better luck: while still a beginner he was offered $50 
for his poem, ““The Man with the Hoe?’ but the editor reconsidered and reduced 
the payment to $25. A principal at Tompkins Grammer School in 1899 when he 
wrote the poem, Markham rose to sudden fame because of its immediate popu- 
larity, and it is estimated that the poem eventually brought him $250,000 in 
royalties. 

An old friend of Markham’s was Charles S. Green, who came in 1899 to be 
librarian of the Oakland Public Library. Greene had been a student in Professor 
Sill’s English literature classes, and was a member of the Overland Monthly’s 
editorial staff. Mary Bamford came to Oakland in 1867, and while a substitute 
librarian at the Oakland Public Library achieved some fame among her contem- 
poraries for her nature poetry, magazine stories, and books for children. 


Ill 


As the century ended, the career of Jack London began to take shape. The boy 
whom Ina Coolbrith led to books, the struggling young writer whom Herman 
Whitaker befriended, London saw his first published works appear in the 
Oakland High School paper, The Aegis. He had returned to high school at the 
age of 19, after his adventure in the Klondike. The Aegis, of course, did not pay 
its contributors, and it was a hungry Jack London who awaited the Overland 
Monthly’s delayed payment of $5 for another “first” publication. But with the 
twentieth century, Jack London was on his way, and at the peak of his career 
he was reportedly one of the most popular and highest-paid authors in the 
world. Many Oakland homes, hotels, and schools are associated with London, 
but the place most intimately connected with him is Heinhold’s “First and 
Last Chance” bar, still in operation at First and Webster streets in Jack London 
Square. 

en this period there were other writers in Oakland, among them George 
Sterling, who was later to write what has been called “the most perfect poets’ 
poem;’ Wine of Wizardry. From 1898 to 1908 when he lived in Oakland he 
was a real estate salesman, but he will probably be remembered as the poet in 
his friend’s book, Martin Eden. Like Jack London before him and the poet in 
London’s semi-autobiographical story, Sterling took his own life in 1926. 

Two men who became famous, one in public service and the other as a play- 
wright, also grew up in Oakland. Franklin K. Lane attended school here and 
worked for the Oakland Reporter and the San Francisco Chronicle. His letters 
and lectures, written and delivered while he was President Wilson’s Secretary 
of the Interior, have been published. Sidney Coe Howard, whose play They 
Knew What They Wanted won the Pulitzer Prize in 1925, was born in Oakland, 
and graduated from Oakland High School and the University of California. 
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Another award, the 1936 Nobel Prize for Literature, was presented here by 
the Swedish Consul “. . . when custom must give way to emergency. . . ?” The 
emergency was an appendectomy just performed on that year’s recipient, 
Eugene O’Neill. His wife, Carlotta Monterey, had been an Oakland resident, and 
when they both fell ill at the same time they decided to return here to consult 
Mrs. O’Neill’s family physician. For several years the O’Neills lived above 
the Danville hills in Contra Costa County in their “Taos House” 

The name Nancy Barr Mavity is a familiar one to readers of the Oakland 
Tribune, for she was a top-flight reporter and later the literary editor for thirty- 
four years, from 1925 to 1959. She wrote Sister Aimee, a biography of the 
evangelist, and several mystery stories. 

Among Oakland’s current authors are Alice Tisdale Hobart (Oil for the 
Lamps of China), James Harlow (Land of the Oaks), Jessica Mitford Treuhoft 
(Daughters and Rebels), Ted G. Wurm (Crookedest Railroad in the World), 
the Reverend Arnold Crompton (The Apostle of Liberty; Thomas Starr King), 
Yoshiho Uchida (The Dancing Kettle and other Japanese Tales), and John 
Wesley Noble (Never Plead Guilty). 

As to the future, who can say? But even as you read this, in some part of 
Oakland, a young Jack London or Gertrude Stein may be coming to maturity. 
If so, the city’s literary heritage can provide them example and inspiration. 
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Serving Students in Time of Crisis 
by EVERETT MOORE 


THE LANGUAGE OF CRIsIs sprinkles our talk nowadays about our library services 
to students. We speak of the “hordes of students” who are using our libraries. 
We are “bracing ourselves” for the “onslaught” of the many more students 
who are about to come our way as a result of the “population explosion’ 

Some of our reactions to the crisis we face as a result of increased demands 
on our services betray our anxiety about our ability to meet these demands. 
University librarians talk of having to limit their traditionally liberal policies 
of use. Some librarians find that although they would like to do all they can to 
help gifted high school students who apparently need greater resources than 
can be provided by their school or local public libraries, some means of limiting 
such assistance even to the most capable ones must be employed if service to 
these youngsters is not to interfere with that to the university’s own students 
and faculty. 

A good many of the worries that are now being engendered among college 
and university librarians result from the fact that some of the new demands for 
library service are taking new shapes. Old patterns of service are discovered to 
be completely inadequate to meet current needs. 

The present national emergency has caused us all to look more closely at 
our schools and colleges—particularly our publicly-supported ones—and to ask 
whether the kind of instruction our students are getting is serious enough, deep 
enough, and imaginative enough to prepare them for the present age. 

We have been especially concerned to know whether our schools are capable 
of producing the kind of leaders we shall be needing if we are to survive, let 
alone flourish. The quality of our programs in higher education will depend 
largely on the quality of education our young people receive in the elementary 
and secondary schools. 

Fortunately for our schools there have been many teachers and educational 
officials who have been ready to take advantage of this newly-offered oppor- 
tunity to step up the quality of instruction in their own schools. The recent 
uproar over our inadequacies has not only helped to awaken many alert citizens 
and school people to the shortcomings that existed, but has given them a chance 
to press for improvements which they have long known were overdue. There 
have been librarians in schools, too, and in public libraries and colleges and 
universities, who have been ready to take advantage of the new spirit in educa- 
tion, and who have called for better library services both in the schools and 
their community libraries. 
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And there have been others—teachers and librarians, and leaders in both 
fields—who have simply been upset that the new needs have burst upon them 
with such suddenness and such magnitude. They have been quite unable to adjust 
to a new age. 


II 


It is, of course, not up to the school people and the librarians alone. Whatever 
can be done to bring about drastic improvements must depend on the public 
support that is given to their efforts. If the necessary moral and financial back- 
ing can not be given, teachers and librarians can do very little with even the 
best of plans. 

Los Angeles City Librarian Harold Hamill recently reported that “Heavy 
student use of the public library is on the verge of turning it into an extension 
of school libraries. Services to the general adult population might have to be cur- 
tailed if the trend continues.’ 

“In recent years,’ he continues, “we have seen students flocking to local libraries 
in greater numbers than ever before. This is a result of recent efforts to strengthen 
our educational program, an endeavor I wholeheartedly endorse. The problem 
is that our public libraries are not equipped to handle this increasing student 
demand.” 

In universities and colleges, too, unprecedented numbers of school students 
have come to our libraries to use our reference collections, our periodicals, our gov- 
ernment publications—to use, in fact, about every kind of printed matter we 
have—to whatever extent we could permit them to do so. Most of us, though we 
have recognized that this has resulted from the new stirrings in education, and 
that some of these youngsters might benefit from being able to use an academic 
library, have been worried about opening the gates to indiscriminate feeding 
on highly concentrated study and research materials. The quantity of the de- 
mands placed on our staffs and our resources has compelled some of us to define 
our service policies more sharply. 

For the past two years, the UCLA Library has followed a policy of requiring 
school students to bring a request signed by their school librarian that because 
neither their school library nor public library was able to provide what they 
needed for a specific project they be permitted to use the university library for 
a limited period. The system, developed in codperation with school and public 
librarians, has worked rather well. School librarians have welcomed it, for it 
has enabled them in many instances to learn of school assignments and projects 
well in advance, whereas they might formerly not have been consulted about 
them. Both librarians and teachers have been given an opportunity to learn more 
about each other’s needs. 

Certainly the situation is not unique at UCLA. The University of Southern 
California, with its midtown campus, has had to take steps to protect the interests 
of its own students and faculty from undue competition from non-university 
students who find the University Library’s facilities convenient for their use. 
However, the USC Library has always followed a liberal policy of making its 
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collections available for the genuine research needs of the southern California 
community. 

Stanford University’s solution to the problem of non-University-student use 
was described several years ago in library periodicals. The Library of Congress’ 
answer to growing difficulties was reported in its Information Bulletin for 
August 25, 1958. (“It is with regret at limiting in any way its principle and 
tradition of wide service that the Library of Congress now restricts the use of 
its reading rooms even to this extent . . ? the Bulletin said.) Both libraries con- 
cluded that students would need letters from their schools certifying that materials 
requested are needed for special projects and are not available in school or public 
libraries. 

The screening of school students such as has been employed at UCLA has 
not been designed to favor “gifted” students specifically, but their special needs 
do have a better chance of being discovered through such selection. A number of 
universities have programs for talented high school students who pursue some 
university studies along with their regular high school studies. In the program 
at UCLA, now in its fourth year, students from several nearby schools take a 
maximum of two courses at the University, for not more than eight units, in such 
fields as English, mathematics, physics, chemistry, biological sciences and lan- 
guages. Counseling and guidance is provided by both the University Counseling 
Center and the students’ school counselors. These students are granted full under- 
graduate privileges in the University Library. 

Many college and university libraries now codperate with public school 


systems in their advanced placement programs, under which high school 
students pursue certain advanced courses in their own schools. In these programs 
the students are usually granted library privileges equivalent to those of the 


college or university undergraduates. 


Ill 


The position of the public library on general student use has been presented 
most effectively by Mr. Hamill, in the Library Journal for October 15, 1960. He 
leaves no doubt that some long-range, thoroughgoing changes will have to be 
made in school library services before public libraries can be relieved of any of 
their present pressures. Among their needs he mentions (1) extensive expan- 
sion of school library quarters, (2) great increases in personnel, both professional 
and clerical, (3) greatly augmented book collections, and (4) dramatically in- 
creased hours of service. 

It is not only the high school students that the public library must serve, but, 
especially in our great metropolitan areas, our own college and university stu- 
dents. Again it is Mr. Hamill who has spoken pertinently to the problem. At 
the meeting of the ACRL’s University Libraries Section in Cleveland last July 
he pointed out that the recent enormous expansion of the college and university 
population in the Los Angeles region has produced a demand for duplication of 
copies beyond the ability of most of the academic libraries to supply. “Changed 
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patterns of education at all levels of schooling;’ he said, “are placing heavier 
reliance on the use of source materials and serial publications, less on single 
textbook and classroom methods. Small wonder then that students hunt diligently 
throughout the metropolitan area for the books or serial files needed for their 
reading assignments or papers.” 

Within the past two years, Mr. Hamill says, the Los Angeles Central Library 
has placed on special reference loan, for control, some 1,400 titles which his 
staff knows will be called upon heavily by students. Because so many new col- 
leges and junior colleges which have been established in the region have been 
unable to build adequate collections or to acquire sufficient duplicates for their 
students, the public library has had to go into the reserve book business! 

In spite of such demands, and the dislocations in service which have resulted, 
Mr. Hamill states it as his “firm and continued belief” that the public library 
must continue to serve students to the best of its ability. “Not only would the 
public library be socially unjustified in erecting barriers against students, but 
it should actually welcome the opportunity to encourage students to become 
life-long consumers of its wares.’ 

Such is the liberal viewpoint of the head of our largest public library. College 
and university libraries in the Los Angeles area have reason to be grateful for 
this readiness to provide generous service to students at a time of crisis in 
academic library resources, but they should not let this generosity blind them 
to their own basic responsibility to care for their own students. 


IV 


College and university libraries, for their part, are faced with greatly increased 
requests for service by the general public and by students of other colleges and 
universities. 

Perhaps the principles and precedents we have been following are even less 
clear in serving these users than in the case of school students. Each college 
and university library may certainly establish how far it should go in extending 
its privileges to persons not directly connected with the work of the institution 
concerned. No such library should attempt—or want—to provide the kind of 
service for which the public library exists, for we are not competing enterprises. 
The state university has, in general, sought to satisfy the needs of the general 
public for materials which are not available in public or other libraries. Indepen- 
dently endowed universities must, of course, be governed by their ability to 
extend their services to non-university users, but they have traditionally given 
generously of their resources. Nowadays many of their important programs of 
research are supported in full or in part by public funds, so that they view their 
own position as less exclusively “private” than in former times. 

President Pusey of Harvard recently referred to the many indivduals “who 
come to the university from branches of the military and from departments of 
government, from business and industry, from agriculture and journalism, from 
labor and medicine, and from other fields. And there are groups of people— 
policy makers in government and in business, labor leaders, city-planners—a 
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considerable variety of professionals who choose to come together for longer 
or shérter periods of time in a university atmosphere to get what help they can 
from specialist professors, to learn from each other, to share their knowledge and 
together take thought concerning problems of mutual concern?” 

Mr. Pusey did not happen to be defining the role of the university library 
in this remark, but he did put his finger on the vital position of the college 
and the university in our society. The library in the college or university will 
be expected to take a more and more aggressive part in making sure it can 
furnish the materials which must support these many kinds of activities that 
are involving so many individuals with universities. 

We may then ask specifically how far college and university libraries can 
go in extending their services to non-university people—particularly to students 
of other institutions. This question has lost its purely “academic” nature, for 
during holiday periods the larger university libraries have been running into 
increasing difficulties in attempting to continue what once was an innocuously 
liberal policy in circulating bound periodicals and other materials, even for 
library use, to students of other colleges and universities. So long as the materials 
were adequate not only for the library’s own students and faculty but for this 
kind of extended use as well, such an extension of service was gladly offered. 
Now that pressures within the library’s own institution are such as never be- 
fore, these policies are having to be scrutinized to see whether primary needs are 
being slighted. 


Vv 


In interpreting the Master Plan for Higher Education in California the question 
of the obligation of the libraries of the University of California to other colleges 
and universities is frequently discussed. It should be understood that the Dona- 
hoe Act states that the University libraries may offer “reasonable access” to the 
faculties of other public institutions of higher education, in order to assist them 
in their research needs. There is no intent to require them to extend library 
services to students of other institutions. 

The act therefore indicates no necessary change in whatever arrangements any 
college or university library may have made to assist students of another institu- 
tion. The matter remains one for each library to determine its own policy, 
within the framework of its own resources and its own obligations. 

It is gospel truth that to meet the needs of study and research in California 
greater codperation between college and university libraries will be necessary. 
But clarification of this universally accepted doctrine is needed. 

First, the needs of students had better be differentiated from those of advanced 
research. To serve the students of the many colleges of the state the pertinent 
word is perhaps not codperation but support. Public recognition must somehow 
be gained for the need to support the library of each institution to the extent 
that it may give really excellent service to its own students. Dependence of 
one college or university on another or on the public library in supplying under- 
graduate study materials should be kept to a minimum. 
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Second, the needs of research must be met by making readily accessible at 
many points the total library resources of the state. This is where every means 
for wider codperation between libraries should be exploited. Deposit libraries, 
quick and economical photo-copying services, facsimile transmission, and many 
another device as yet undeveloped or unrefined will advance the cause of re- 
search within the state and will also enable our libraries to participate more 
widely in national and international programs for sharing library resources. 

All the more reason, therefore, to avoid confusion between serving the needs 
of students and those of research. To scrimp in supporting libraries for students 
would do great disservice to schools, colleges, universities, and public libraries 
alike, for all would suffer from inadequate resources. And to call on research 
libraries to extend their services farther and farther to students other than their 
own would be the falsest kind of economy. 

If our present concept of library codperation seems to be rather too soft, imply- 
ing too often a sentimental desire to be generous and mutually helpful without 
knowing how really helpful we will be to all concerned, we might return for a 
while to the concept of library service embraced in that old-fashioned term “li- 
brary economy:’ We have a chance not only to restore luster to a faded term but 
to rediscover a more sober and realistic approach to some of our most pressing 
problems. It is an approach that demands attention both to adequate public 


support for library services and to genuine codperation between libraries so 
that full use can be made of all our resources. 


DEPENDABILITY + SERVICE + GROWTH 


THE ACME CODE COMPANY ended its thirty-seventh year 
in Book Trade October 31, 1960. 

It is a California Corporation, organized in San Francisco in 1923. 

Its steady growth is due to the Intelligent Dependable Service it 
renders to California Libraries and Unified School Districts at com- 
petitive prices. 

We solicit your inquiries and orders. Catalogs gladly supplied on 


r equest. 


ACME CODE COMPANY, Inc. 


163 CALIFORNIA STREET 630 NINTH AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
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MABEL GILLIS (continued from page 200) 


November for Thanksgiving with her family was typical of her. Hospitality 
was an innate characteristic of each one in that family. 


Minette Stoddard 


To know Mabel Gillis was to love her. 

Her distinctive characteristic was her understanding. Whether one met her 
as a member of the Board of Library Examiners, in her office, or on a visit to 
one’s library, Mabel Gillis had that wonderful understanding, backed by common 
sense and a wonderful spirit. She had a keen, yes, uncanny memory for people. 
I remember when she walked into a small library branch and called the branch 
librarian by name, having only met her once and that not recently. She would 
attend the dedication of new library building and, with a “How do you do?” and 
a handshake—what a sparkle she gave to the gathering, and a lift to the whole 
community. She had that wonderful gift of making people feel at ease. And so 
graciously. (I am working that word “wonderful” overtime, but it was just that 
overtime ability Mabel Gillis had for her associates; this helped solve many 
problems for the librarians of the state.) She worked year after year with zeal, 
faith, and a hearty enthusiasm to carry out her library plans and hopes for the 
people of California. She had the vision, like her father before her, for statewide 


library service. She gave her whole self—gave freely of her constructive guidance 
and counsel. 


Edith Gantt 


It is difficult to write of Mabel Gillis after nearly forty years of cherished asso- 
ciation. In 1922 there was still an excitement about California county library 
work. It had brought me to the state. The older librarians all had wonderful 
tales to tell, with the names of James L. Gillis and Mabel Gillis cropping up 
with great frequency. On my first trip to the State Library with Bessie Silver- 
thorn, of Modesto and Stanislaus County, I was disappointed to find that State 
Librarian Ferguson was away on business. “Don’t mind that;’ Bessie said, “Miss 
Gillis knows all about the county libraries” 

In 1928-29, with Mr. Ferguson in South Africa on a Carnegie-sponsored 
library survey, Mabel Gillis became Acting State Librarian. I became State 
Library Visitor and Instructor (a position originally set up for Essae Culver 
but never used) —really an understudy for Mrs. Henshall. I had an opportunity 
to know Miss Gillis and my admiration constantly increased. The State Library 
was a friendly place, where the staff were known by Mabel Gillis and all had 
access to her. Dedicated, competent librarians headed the departments—e.g., 
Alice Haines in Documents, Caroline Wentzel in the California Department, and 
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Beulah Mumm in Reference. The State Library was a splendid place to w. rk 
for librarians primarily interested in the conjunction of people and books. 

Mabel Gillis had a genius for detail, as I discovered after my first official 
trip. She knew the library situations and the interested people all up and down 
the state. She was also concerned about the well-being of the California Public 
and County librarians and enjoyed their friendship. 


Grace Taylor Dean 


My first memories of Mabel Ray Gillis go back to the early 1920’s when as 
Assistant State Librarian in charge of personnel she gave advice to me, a young 
girl, that resulted in my library career. In the years that followed, in a very 
quiet, unpretentious manner, she encouraged many of us to try new techniques, 
examine all facets of library service. She was interested in people generally and 
always remained interested in young people and their potential contributions to 
the library world. Both working in the same city, we became close personal friends 
as well as friendly colleagues. 


Margaret Hatch 


I think of Mabel Gillis especially in her relationship to the students of the Cali- 
fornia State Library School. Those of us who attended the School, soon after it was 
established by James L. Gillis, often speak of how much it has meant to us all 
through our library years. Mabel Gillis, as one of our teachers, contributed a 
great deal to the feeling and enthusiasm for library service which the School gave 
to us. I first remember her standing before the class, lecturing in her quiet, 
sincere way. 

Her continued friendly interest in us and our work, wherever our positions 
have been, and her helpfulness, have meant a great deal to us. I shall always 
remember the times when I have especially appreciated her understanding and 
thoughtfulness. 

Mabel Gillis has been very much a part of our library careers. We will remem- 
ber her with deep affection and gratitude. 


Ed Castagna 


California is richer for this native daughter. I remember her from my first CLA 
district meeting in Sonoma County. She was one of a kind: a pioneer, worthy 
successor to a great father, queenly, benign. She knew everything that was 
going on without seeming to try to find out. Mabel Gillis is part of our heritage. 
Homage to her. She and her gallant comrades broke the trails over which we 
now move forward. 
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Lenala Martin 


‘Those of us in county library work at the time of the appointment of Mabel 
Gillis as State Librarian were very happy because of this spendid choice. The 
many years of successful and fine administration by Miss Gillis more than 
justified our confidence in her. 


Eleanor N. Wilson 


I remember 


the encouragement and understanding shown by her, as a member of 
the County Library Examining Board, to a young librarian taking her 
first test for this awesome certificate; 

the friendly telegram of congratulations she sent this same librarian 
upon her appointment as a county librarian; 

the hours of a busy day she devoted to this librarian who came to 
her for advice on a momentous problem; 

her cordial handshake and personal greetings to the “little people; 
to those of us who did not hold important positions, when she met us 
us at district meetings; 

her pleasure and her surprise at the luncheon the Valley County li- 
brarians gave her on her retirement. 


Yes, I remember, but will leave to others to report, her many achievements in 
the library world. It is Miss Gillis, the warm human individual whose friend- 
ship will be remembered long after her passing, to whom I wish to pay tribute. 


Esther L. Mardon 


My memories of Miss Gillis are chiefly of a very good sense of humor that her 
dignified appearance often hid but never really smothered, and of what fun 
she could be on occasion. I am sure there were times when she felt like putting 
some of us young upstarts in our place, but she never did so—obviously, at least. 


Essae M. Culver 


I first met Miss Gillis when she was on the California State Library Staff in the 
Department for the Blind, and then I had a closer association with her as State 
Librarian. During the years when I was a county librarian in California and on 
the State Library staff, our relationship was both personal and professional. 

I greatly valued her friendship because of her great personal integrity, her 
generous and tolerant understanding, her advice and help whenever the need 
arose, and her capacity for friendship. 

She was dedicated to the best interests of library development all over the 
state, and her contribution to California librarianship was invaluable. 
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Howard M. Rowe 


I remember Mabel Gillis as a kind, considerate, and gracious lady, but my first 
impressions of her were less easily defined. To the library school student of 
twenty-five years ago, Miss Gillis was the Librarian of the great California 
State Library, and the one person who held the power to recommend newly- 
graduated librarians to the few positions then available in the state, especially 
to those in the county library system. Jobs were scarce, competition was high, 
so is it any wonder that we held the State Librarian in awe? She appeared as a 
formidable foe when we stood before the Board of Library Examiners in her 
office at the State Library to take our “oral” for the coveted Certificate of quali- 
fication for county librarian. 

Mabel Gillis took a personal interest in individuals. I remember when I 
thought it a hopeless task to convince my Library Board of the worth of attending 
the annual conferences of the American Library Association, usually held in 
distant parts of the nation. Board attitudes and lack of funds were unsurmountable 
obstacles. Then, during an official inspection visit of our library by the State 
Librarian, a luncheon was held where Miss Gillis fortunately was seated next 
to the only woman member of the Board. At the next meeting of the Library 
Board, our woman Board member stated that it was the feeling of Mabel Gillis, 
the State Librarian, that a library of our stature should have representation at 
the annual conferences of the American Library Association. Since that luncheon 
sixteen years ago, I have missed but two ALA annual conferences, thanks to 
Miss Gillis and her persuasive skill. 


Frederick A. Wemmer 


Capsule recollections are often difficult, but to summarize briefly for Mabel 
Gillis is easy. Without regard to her manifold professional achievements, she 
was above all a friend—in the fullest sense—to all who worked with her. County 
librarians had perhaps more than usual opportunity to know her and to benefit 
from her vital interest in the country library system. It was, indeed, a sort of 
inheritance which she treasured and fostered. Her time, her advice, her support 
were always available, and to whatever professional assistance she gave she 
added the genuine quality of friendship. I am sure that those who knew her 
will always think of her first as a friend and then as an able and distinguished 
colleague. 


Albert Charles Lake 


From the time in 1941 when I began as a young and inexperienced county 
librarian, Miss Mabel Gillis took a sympathetic and understanding interest in 
my work and its problems. She had the faculty of giving her undivided attention. 
In retrospect, many problems which then seemed weighty now seem trivial, 
but Miss Gillis would give no indication of this. 

Of the several librarians who served as an inspiration to me in my career, 
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Miss Mabel Gillis was among the foremost. She most worthily followed her 
father in instilling in a whole generation of librarians the highest ideals of 
service to all the people. It was an honour to serve under her leadership. 


John D. Henderson 


The far reaching influence of Mabel Gillis’ leadership as State Librarian cannot 
be expressed in a few words. The warmth of her personality and her judgment 
in policy and administrative matters influenced a generation of librarians during 
the years of the depression of the 30’s and World War II. These were periods 
when great strength and resourcefulness were called for and they were unfail- 
ingly provided by the State Library. 

Over the years Mabel Gillis showed a discernment and a warm human touch 
that inspired devotion and loyalty from her staff in the State Library and from 
the librarians with whom she was brought in contact. Always approachable and 
wise in counsel, Mabel Gillis contributed more to the personal and professional 
growth of the people who worked for her and with her than can ever be known. 
All mourn her passing as a deep personal loss. 


Evelyn Huston 


The last of the great pioneers in California librarianship has gone. With the 
passing of MRG the end of an epoch of bold planning and selfless dedication 
to the task of organizing library service for the people of California has closed. 
Her role was to follow with insight, wisdom and perseverance the course so 
brilliantly mapped out by her eminent father. 

She lived long enough to know the satisfactions that come from the knowledge 
of work well done and of purposes achieved. Her place in the field of librarianship 
is assured not only by her achievement, but by the influence she had on librarians 
throughout the state. Her immortality is assured. 


Miriam C. Maloy 


How can one person draw an adequate word picture of this remarkable woman? 
She meant so much to so many. It will require the cumulation of a multitude 
of tributes to her memory to show the extent of her influence, the depth of her 
character, the strength of the loyalty, admiration and affection she inspired. 

No statistics can show what she really accomplished, for instance, in the field 
of county library service. A long, long line of county librarians could fill volumes 
in recounting with gratitude the wise counsel she gave whenever asked, the deep 
personal interest she took in each person’s achievements, the endless time and 
attention she devoted to problems brought to her. 

Students of California history, authors, artists, members of the State govern- 
ment have felt her touch, many directly and many through her deputies. But 
perhaps the deepest gratitude has been expressed in the many letters she received 
from the blind, whose horizons were widened by the services she administered. 
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Jessie Lea 


There are so many things to say of Mabel Gillis—the grace and charm with whch 
she filled her position, her informed interest in the library field, her awareness 
and understanding of people, her quiet humor and her enjoyment of life. 

She maintained the close relationship between state and county libraries 
for which her father had been famous, and she fostered friendship and co- 
operation among all the county libraries for their mutual benefit. She was truly 
our leader. 


Lawrence Clark Powell 


Our friendship began badly. Soon after I started at UCLA in 1938, I took the 
Civil Service Examination for Senior California Section Librarian in the State 
Library and, following the written part, I found myself across the table from 
my oral examiner, State Librarian Mabel Ray Gillis. She was formidable, and 
I quailed inwardly. Her final question, fired with narrowed gaze and icy voice 
was, “Dr. Powell, tell me the truth: would you leave UCLA for Sacramento?” 
‘‘Make me an offer and see;’ was my reply. The temperature in the room dropped 
several more degrees. There was a long silence, as my goose slowly cooked 
over the frozen fire of her wrath. 

And then . . . and then . . . miracle! Her face melted into a smile. The tempera- 
ture rose. She murmured, “You're a rascal, and I like you” 

Certainly I liked her from then on. Of course I never got an offer, for she placed 
me fourth on the list of four. Neal Harlow placed first and got the job. I got 
Neal later, which made the score even, I told her. 

It was during my 1950 presidency of CLA that my friendship with Miss 
Gillis burgeoned, as we made the District meetings together, eating cracked 
crab in Eureka, rainbow trout in Quincy, and raisin pie in Fresno. The culmina- 
tion was the Centennial Conference in Sacramento, that wonderful conference- 
to-end-conferences, managed by Fritz Wemmer, and honoring the State Library 
and Les Gillis pére et fille. The luncheon at which Phil Townsend Hanna spoke, 
the banquet following which Dixon Wecter died, were the high points, but also 
memorable was a midnight jamboree chez Gillis, at which I played the piano, 
Skip Graham made like a tuba, while Neal Harlow and Beulah Mumm did a 
tango. That darned Andy Horn hid his equipment in a closet and tape-recorded 
everything, as Miss Gillis shone like the midnight sun. 

I saw a good deal of her that year and we held some searching talks about 
the future of the State Library. In 1952 at UCLA I had the honor of presenting 
her to President Sproul for the degree of Doctor of Laws honoris causa. Her 
interest in and support of the proposed UCLA Library School never flagged. She 
was always statewide in her professional outlook. 

And as she aged and her face grew more wrinkled, so did her smile gain in 
charm. She and Sydney Mitchell were of the same breed. Librarianship needs 
more like them. 
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Desert Wildlife 


Edmund C. Jaeger. This is a series of intimate natural history 
sketches of the wild animals of the southwestern deserts—mam- 
mals, birds, reptiles, insects. Illustrated with over sixty photo- 
graphs and drawings the book is a complete revision of the author’s 
earlier book Our Desert Neighbors, with eight new chapters and 
many additional illustrations. $5.95 


Japanese Court Poetry 


Robert H. Brower and Earl Miner. This is the first study in a 
Western language of the poetry created by the Japanese Court— 
its nature, ideals, practice, and development, and especially the 
pleasure and beauty it conveys. Almost 300 poems are analyzed by 
way of illustration, and a special emphasis has been placed upon 
comparisons with Western poetry. $8.75 


Byron: A Critical Study 


Andrew Rutherford. Byron’s career and achievement as a poet are 
the focus of this study, which incorporates only such biographical 
material as seems essential to a complete understanding of the 
poetry. A notable feature is the attempt to assess Byron’s work as 
successes, near-successes, or failures, with an emphasis upon the 
great verse satires such as Don Juan. $5.00 


The Art of Falconry 


By Freperick II or HonENstauFEN. Translated and Edited by 
Casey A. Wood and F. Marjorie Fyfe. A reissue. “This large and 
beautiful volume is the first translation in English, and the only 
complete one in any language’”—Quarterly Review of Biology. 
“A great contribution to the history of science and to the history of 
medieval culture. . .. A great and beautiful book:’—Bulletin of 
the History of Medicine. 186 full-page plates,2incolor. $17.50 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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TEXTBOOKS rebound to match 
style of original covers. A rebound 
book will outwear four new copies. 
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10,000 LIBRARIANS 


in fifty states send their book or- 
ders to Boston for the kind of serv- 
ice they want—and deserve! How 
about you? Campbell and Hall can 
fill your orders for practically all 
U. S. hard-bound, in-print books 
promptly and efficiently, with ac- 
curate billing, intelligent report- 
ing. 


Ask for copies of YOUR BOOK 
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SONAL BOOK GUIDE, BOOKS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 


989 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston 17, Massachusetts 
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Books prebound in our plant last 
and last and last and keep their 
attractive looks. These durable 
features make any book a real 
asset to your library. And our 
service is complete, careful and 
quick to save you expensive time. 
So, in the long run your library 
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buy BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 
Prebound books. 
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Western Library Service 
7262 Beverly Bivd. 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
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Goldencraft bindings) 


CHILDREN’S PRESS 

FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. 
WILLIAM R. SCOTT, INC. 
GROSSET & DUNLAP, INC. 
GARRARD PRESS 

LANTERN PRESS 

HOLIDAY HOUSE 


Representatives 
Myron M. Zavack—No. Calif. 
Harold Guttormsen—So. Calif. 
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Complete Stock—All Publishers 
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ROBERT VOSPER 


Wuen Rosert Vosper first came to 
UCLA in 1944 on an assignment as 
Head of the Accessions Department, 
his first request was that the name be 
changed to Acquisitions. He did not 
wish to play a passive role in merely 
receiving and numbering the books 
ordered by others. The change was 
made and Vosper developed with the 
faculty and staff a program of schol- 
arly book selection and acquisition, 
founded a bibliographical periodical 
called Acquisitive Notes, and extended 
internationally UCLA’s reputation as 
a voracious institution. 

Before moving to Westwood, Vosper 
had taken B.A. and M.A. (Classics) 
degrees at the University of Oregon, a 
Library Certificate under Mitchell, and 
worked as a Junior Librarian two years 
at California (Order Department) and 
two years at Stanford (Reference De- 
partment). 

At UCLA he rose to Assistant Li- 
brarian, then Associate Librarian, and 
was acting University librarian while 
the present writer was on sabbatical 
leave in 1950/51. He played a major 
part in the procurement of basic book 
collections for the new professional li- 
braries in Engineering, Biomedicine, 
and Law. 


People 


From 1952 to 1961 Vosper served as 
University Librarian at Kansas, team- 
ing with bookish Chancellor Franklin 
Murphy to raise Kansas from inade- 
quacy and obscurity to a respectable 
position among American university 
libraries. At the same time he en- 
hanced the professional position of li- 
brarians by achieving academic status, 
for them, and by exchanges of librari- 
ans with foreign countries. He also 
founded another bibliographical peri- 
odical, Books and Libraries at Kansas, 
featuring readable scholarly notes by 
library and faculty colleagues. 

In 1959/60 Vosper enjoyed his first 
sabbatical leave, as a Fulbright Fellow 
in Italy and Guggenheim Fellow in 
Great Britain, at the same time initia- 
ting a steady flow of research materials 
from Europe to Lawrence. 

When Franklin Murphy came as 
Chancellor to UCLA and the Univer- 
sity Librarian there transferred to the 
Deanship of the new Library School, 
it was inevitable that Robert Vosper 
succeed to the Librarianship, and at 
the same time accept appointment to 
the Faculty of the School—a move 
which met with overwhelming ap- 
proval by faculty and staff. His assign- 
ment is the most challenging and de- 
manding of his entire career: to double 
the size of the Library in ten years, and 
at the same time effect operating 
economies. 

In all the years I have fondly known 
and fruitfully worked with him, I have 
never been able to discover Vosper’s 
secret, of how he is able to produce 
enormous amounts of effective and 
polished work by just sitting quietly 
with pipe in hand. I do know that his 
mind is disciplined, his emotions cool, 
and his interests focussed. He can 
listen as well as talk. And his wife 
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Loraine is able manager on the home 
front, a devoted mother of their four 
children, enabling Vosper to devote his 
full energies to being a librarian. 

In the next decade UCLA will follow 
Murphy and Vosper on a course which 
promises to set the pace for the entire 
American university library com- 
munity. 

Lawrence Clark Powell 

Dean, School of Library Service 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


EVERETT T. MOORE 


I’m sure I pIckEpD uP a variety of fruit- 
ful ideas and attitudes in library school 
at Berkeley, but the following year 
behind Berkeley’s reference desk I 
learned a great deal more, simply be- 
cause my frequent desk partner, much 
to my pleasure, was one Everett T. 
Moore. I quickly realized that I had 
never before known so scholarly and 
gracious a reference librarian. Now 
twenty years later I still hold that 
opinion, and obviously a great many 
other people feel the same way. This is 
true not only in the academic com- 
munity at UCLA, but throughout the 
profession, as witness his election as 
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one of the earliest national presidents 
of ALA’s new Reference Services ‘Di- 
vision. 

Someone else once said that Everett 
Moore is the last of the gentlemen. 
This is clearly true also, for everything 
he handles is marked not only with 
polished skill but also with an extra 
fillip of grace and good taste. Witness 
here even the stunning success of his 
courtship of Columbia’s Reference Li- 
brarian, Jean Macalister. And who 
would have expected this reserved, 
tactful, and fastidious man to have an 
effective army career? Yet he first com- 
pleted cum laude a desert training pro- 
gram for truck drivers and then went 
on, cool and unhurried, to become a 
major in the South Pacific. But not 
even this rigorous experience changed 
his manner one bit; he was as gentle 
and modest on return as on departure. 

ETM has been a devoted Californian 
almost ever since his birth in Los An- 
geles, so readers of this journal need 
no biographical account from a Kansan 
to report on his professional and spirit- 
ual qualities. They are already proudly 
aware of his fruitful teaching of li- 
briarianship in Tokyo and in Seattle, as 
well as of his forceful yet graceful writ- 
ing and editorial work in behalf of in- 
tellectual freedom. 

It pleases me deeply therefore to 
have had some part in assuring Cali- 
fornians that the Everett Moores will 
continue in their midst. Last July 
Everett joined Miss Page Ackerman 
and Paul Miles as an Assistant Uni- 
versity Librarian at UCLA. As Head of 
the Reference Department, a position 
he had held ever since his return from 
military service in 1946, he has been 
succeeded by Miss Ardis Lodge who 
had for several years been Assistant 
Head of that Department. 

Rosert VosPER 


University Librarian 
UCLA 
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VERA ELDER FITCH 


ANNOUNCEMENT HAS BEEN MADE of the 
appointment of Mrs. Vera Elder Fitch 
as El Dorado County Librarian, 
Placerville, effective May 1, 1961. 
Mrs. Fitch succeeds Miss Edith Gantt 
as El Dorado County Librarian. Miss 
Gantt retired December 31, 1960. 

Mrs. Fitch comes to El Dorado 
County Library from Covina, Cali- 
fornia, where she has been City Li- 
brarian since May 1, 1953. From 1951 
to 1953, Mrs. Fitch was Pomona Col- 
lege Circulation Librarian. She holds 
the M.A. degree from the University 
of Southern California Graduate Li- 
brary School. Prior to graduate 
library school, Mrs. Fitch did her 
undergraduate work at Drake Univer- 
sity and received the A.B. degree in 
English at the University of Southern 
California. 

Mrs. Fitch was granted a California 
County Librarian Certificate as the 
result of examinations by the Board 
of Library Examiners held September 
26, 1960, at Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary. 


She is a member of the American 
Society for Public Administration and 
has done graduate work in Public Ad- 
ministration having been the only 
woman in a class made up entirely of 
Public Administrators and Adminis- 
trative Assistants. 

She has held positions in the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, 
Toastmistress Club, Covina Council 
PT.A., and has been a member of the 
Soroptomist Club and other service 
organizations. 


Harriett Genung 
Dean, Library & Audio-Visual 
Mt. San Antonio College 


C.L.A. PUBLICATIONS 


Armour: A Safari into Satire. 
C.L.A.’s Keepsake Series No. 2. 
Available at Publications Desk 
during Annual Conference. 
Probable Price $1.25 


C.L.A. Membership Roster, 
1961 


Eddy: County Free Library 
Organizing in California 
1909-1918 2.50 


Mackenzie: A Fine Contagion 5.00 


Hart: Fine Printing in California. 
C.L.A.’s Keepsake Series, 
No. 1 1.00 


Mitchell of California. Limited 
edition, printed in the 
Netherlands 5.00 


Available at C.L.A. Office 
829 Coventry Road, Berkeley 7 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Classified advertisements for this section 
are at the rate of 15¢ a word. In addition to 
one publication in this journal, the ad will 
appear in the immediately preceding issue 
of the CLA Newsletter, if it is received soon 
enough. There is no extra charge for this 
publication in the newsletter. 


SEARCH SERVICE is one of our special- 
ties. Foreign books and periodicals, current 
and out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 
352, White Plains, N. Y. 


COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE. Specialists 
in supplying the out-of-print books as listed 
in all Library Indices (Granger Poetry; 
Essay and General Literature; Shaw; Stan- 
dard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont Cata- 
logue, Speech, etc. . . . ). Catalogues on 
Request. Want Lists Invited. 23 East 
Fourth Street, New York 3, N.Y. 


SEND YOUR FICTION WANT LISTS 
to us for prompt and reasonable quotations. 
Quality fiction is our specialty. Porpoise 
Bookshop, 308 Clement Street, San Fran- 
cisco 18, California. 


NEW PAMPHLET. “Pre-School Story 
Time for Children, ages 3-5” prepared by 
Association of Children’s Librarians of 
Northern California. Price: thirty cents 
postpaid. Mail orders to Joanne Hetfield, 
Richmond Public Library. 


CHALLENGING POSITIONS now open 
to assist in initiating library service for a 
newly incorporated industrial community 
adjacent to Los Angeles. Assistant Li- 
brarian, $676-821, with a strong technical 
and scientific background; Librarian II, 
$556-676, at least two years professional ex- 
perience; Librarian I, $505-613, no experi- 
ence required. All must have accredited Li- 
brary Science degree. State retirement fund, 
City paid health plan, sick leave and vaca- 
tion. Apply: Miss Phyllis A. Gray, City 
Librarian, Commerce City Library, 5001 
E. Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 22, Cali- 
fornia. 
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CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN: Librerian 
II, $5,232-$6,360. Approx. one-quarter ref- 
erence. Experience, accredited degree, and 
interview required. New building, expand- 
ing instructional and library programs. En- 
rollment now 2,200; 12,000 expected by 
1970. Good vacation, sick leave, and retire- 
ment programs. Ideal cultural and recrea- 
tional location, Apply: Harold F Wells, Li- 
brarian, California State Polytechnic Col- 
lege, Pomona, California. 


LIBRARIAN. Newport Beach, California. 
Monthly salary $388-$472. Excellent op- 
portunity to gain broad administrative and 
technical experience in fast growing South- 
ern California beach community. May work 
in main library or as head of a branch 
library. Graduation from an accredited li- 
brary school is required. Apply at Person- 
nel Office, City Hall, Newport Beach, Cali- 


fornia. 


GROWING Central California library sys- 
tem has two professional openings. 


Librarian I—Children’s Division 
Librarian I—Reference Division 
5-step salary scale with automatic advance- 
ment to 2nd step after 6 months. 40 hour, 
5 day work week; 12 days sick leave; 12 
days vacation, social security, state retire- 
ment and health insurance. For application 
and details write Director of Library Serv- 
ice, Public Library of Stockton and San 
Joaquin County, Market and Hunter 

Streets, Stockton 2, California. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIAN wanted for Hum- 
boldt County, California. Graduate of ALA 
accredited school with knowledge of chil- 
dren’s books and the ability to work with 
teachers and staff. Present salary $4.15-439- 
464-491-519. Sick leave, vacation, Cali- 
fornia State Retirement, optional health 
plan, and moderate summer and winter 
climate. In charge of School Department 
serving 75 elementary schools. Annual book 
budget near $18,000. Apply: George 
Magladry, Humboldt County Library, 
Eureka, California. 





WOMAN 28, Canadian citizen, wishing 
challenging change to California. BLS from 
accredited library school. 5 years experience 
in all departments of public library. Inter- 
views wanted while in San Francisco this 
fall on holiday. Anne Howlett, 909 Church 
Street, Sarnia, Ontario, Canada. 


LIBRARIAN. Assistant in a municipal 
branch library. Salary range $422-515. En- 
trance salary dependent upon qualifications. 
College degree and completion of one addi- 
tional year in an ALA accredited school of 
library science. Personal interview. Apply: 
Personnel Department, City Hall, River- 
side, Calif. 


LIBRARIANS: Applications are being ac- 
cepted for two newly created Librarian 
positions to work in our new Community 
Library Center. Starting monthly salary 
between $405 and $493. These positions will 
have diversified professional duties con- 
sisting of research and reference work, book 
selection, children’s work and _ technical 
processing. If you have graduated from a 
recognized college with an A.B. degree and 
completed one year of librarianship educa- 
tion resulting in a certificate in Library 
Science from an ALA approved school, your 
application is welcomed. Also, if you are 
a student who is about to complete your 
academic work, you are invited to apply. 
For details, write, wire or call the Person- 
nel Office, City Hall, San Leandro, Cali- 


fornia. 


SENIOR LIBRARIAN—To have charge of 
the reference services for the Merced Coun- 
ty Free Library. (Merced County is lo- 
cated in the center of California’s fertile 
San Joaquin Valley.) Required college de- 
gree supplemented by 2 years professional 
library experience. Salary $376-$458: lib- 
eral vacation; County Retirement and So- 
cial Security. Apply Merced County Per- 
sonnel Department, Courts Building, 21st & 
M Sts., Merced, California. 


JUNIOR LIBRARIAN $358-$435_ (in- 
crease pending). Equivalent of college edu- 
cation required. Some experience desirable. 
Liberal working conditions under the direc- 
tion of a professional City Librarian. Good 
promotional opportunity. Apply City Mana- 
ger, PO. Box 430, Watsonville. 


OPENINGS for beginning and experienced 
librarians at the University of California 
Medical Center. Large new library serves 
schools of Medicine, Nursing, Dentistry, 
and Pharmacy, health science research proj- 
ects, and two hospitals. Work covers broad 
field of human ecology as well as above 
specialties. Requires graduate library degree 
from accredited school. Librarian I openings 
for Bibliographer and Reference. Salary 
$4.15-$505. Prefer some experience in scien- 
tific or medical library but broad liberal 
arts background acceptable. Librarian II 
opening for Head Cataloguer. Salary $458- 
$584. Requires four years experience, prefer- 
ably medical sciences, including cata- 
loguing. Liberal benefits, retirement system. 
Apply Mrs. Carmenina Tomassini, Chief 
Librarian, U.C. Medical Center, San Fran- 


cisco 22, California. 


SENIOR LIBRARIAN. Children’s coordina- 
tor for entire library system. Salary $467- 
568. Entrance salary dependent on appli- 
cant’s qualifications. Master’s degree from 
an ALA accredited library science school 
and three full years of full-time professional 
library experience, one of which should 
be in children’s services. Personal interview 
for those most highly qualified. Apply: Per- 
sonnel Department, City Hall, Riverside, 
Calif. 


CALIFORNIA’S demonstration cooperative 
library system has opening for a consultant 
in adult services and administration to ad- 
vise and assist its sixteen member libraries 
in their efforts to reach and surpass ALA 
standards. The system is located in the six- 
county area immediately north of San Fran- 
cisco, including the lower portion of the 
scenic Redwood Empire and the beautiful 
Napa Valley. Projects already successfully 
launched include an excellent centralized 
processing center, regional deposit center, 
joint film collection, private line teletype 
communication and the services of a con- 
sultant in children’s work. Liberal fringe 
benefits available. Send qualifications and 
salary desired to David Sabsay, Coordinat- 
ing Librarian, North Bay Cooperative Li- 
brary System, 207 Exchange Avenue, Santa 
Rosa, California. 
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MADERA COUNTY: Children’s Librarian. 
Salary $310-$376 per month (Now under 
review). Degree plus certificate required. 
Good working conditions and atmosphere 
in the heart of smog-free San Joaquin Val- 
ley. Apply before November 10 at Person- 
nel Office, Courthouse Annex, Madera, 
California. 


ASSOCIATE LIBRARIAN. City of Santa 
Fe Springs seeking Associate Librarian for 
immediate placement to assist Librarian in 
administration of library and specializing 
in children’s library work. College degree 
in Library Science required, with experi- 
ence in children’s library work desirable. 
Salary: $470-$563. Applications available 
at Santa Fe Springs City Hall, 9836 Jersey 
Avenue, Santa Fe Springs, California. 


YOUNG ADULT LIBRARIAN—One im- 
mediate opening as supervisor of Young 
Adult Services in modern, progressive Kern 
County Free Library, Bakersfield, Calif. 
Salary $6024-$7320 depending upon experi- 
ence. Library degree and 2 years of admin- 
istrative experience required. Write to Kern 
County Personnel Dept., Civic Center, 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


LIBRARIANS I—No experience required. 
Professional Librarians with degree in Li- 
brary Science are needed for immediate va- 
cancies in Reference, Children’s and Young 
Adult Sections of the Kern County Free 
Library. Salary $4704-$5736. Experienced 
may start above minimum. Write to Kern 
County Personnel Dept., Civic Center, 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


ENTERPRISING? Imaginative? Do you 
wish to work in a small library that is 
doing a big job? Would you like to partici- 
pate in the development of California’s 
exciting decentralized coéperative library 
system? There is a new position open in 
the Santa Rosa Public Library for a Junior 
Librarian in adult services. Completion of 
a graduate program in librarianship at an 
ALA accredited school is required. No ex- 
perience is necessary, but an appropriate 
salary will be offered for prior service. 
Excellent fringe benefits available. Write, 
giving qualifications and subject interests, 
to David Sabsay, City Librarian, 207 Ex- 
change Avenue, Santa Rosa, California. 
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The position of LIBRARIAN III $5,772. 
$7,008 is open at California Men’s Colony, 
West Facility, Los Padres, California. This 
is an excellent opportunity for a male li- 
brarian who wishes to gain administrative 
experience in a pleasant and interesting set- 
ting. The position allows the librarian full 
scope to demonstrate his ability to handle 
all phases of library administration and to 
participate in the rehabilitation of inmates 
in the custody of the Dept. of Corrections, 
The institution is located close to San Luis 
Obispo in the scenic Central Coast Area. Ad- 
dress inquiries to Mr. Bruce L. Russell, Jr, 
Associate Superintendent, Classification & 
Treatment, California Men’s Colony, West 
Facility, Los Padres, California. & 


LIBRARIANS—$415 to $505 per month, 
The Alameda County Library system is re- 
cruiting for beginning professional librarian ~ 
positions. Requirements: either a bachelor’s 
or a master’s degree in librarianship from 
a recognized school of library science. All” 
civil service benefits. Examination open 
until further notice. Apply Alameda County 
Civil Service Commission, 188 12th Street, 
Oakland, Highgate 4-0844, ext. 255. 
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HIGH QUALITY LIBRARY BINDING IS NOT AN ACCIDENT! 
IT IS THE RESULT OF THE COMBINED EFFORT OF OUR 
SPECIALIZED CUSTOM MACHINERY, 

PROCEDURE, 

STANDARDS, .... AND ABOVE ALL, THE MAIN FACTOR 
THAT MAKES "PLB" CLICK, .... 


OUR "107 HANDS", PLUS ONE, .. YOURS, THANKS! 


aah a) Richmond 9-1328 O ee 
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PAPERBACKS FOR FALL, 1961 


Cal 48 


Cal 49 
Cai 50 
Cal 51 


Cal 52 
Cal 53 


THE NATIONALIST MOVEMENT: 
Brown 1.50 


THE POPULAR BOOK: Hart 
STOIC LOGIC: Mates 


MATTHEW ARNOLD AND eneatnce: 
CULTURE: Raleigh 


DUINO ELEGIES: Rilke 


PARTY POLITICS IN THE AGE OF 
CAESAR: Taylor 


1.95 
1.50 


PAPERBACK CHECKLIST 


Cal 1 
Cal 2 


Cal 


Cal 
Cal 


Cal 
Cal 
Cal 
Cal 


Cal10 
Cal 11 
Cal 12 


Cal 13 


TWO NOVELS OF MEXICO: Azuela 


LIFE AND LITERATURE IN THE 
ROMAN REPUBLIC: Frank 1.50 


THE RISE OF SCIENTIFIC PHILOSOPHY: 
Reichenbach Cloth $6.50, Paper 1.50 


SELECTED POEMS: Rilke 1.25 


CULTURE, LANGUAGE, AND 
PERSONALITY: Sapir 1.50 


FILM AS ART: Arnheim 1.50 
FORM AND FUNCTION: Greenough 1.25 
CHILDREN’S ART: Lindstrom 1.50 


SELECTED POEMS: 
Mallarme Cloth $3.50, Paper 1.50 


THE POEM OF THE CID: Simpson 11.25 
THE ROAD TO RICHMOND: Small _ 1.50 


THE WHITE UMBRELLA: 
Brown Cloth $3.75, Paper 1.50 


FOLK TALE, FICTION, AND SAGA 
IN THE HOMERIC EPICS: 


Carpenter Cloth $4.25, Paper 1.50 


STREAM OF CONSCIOUSNESS IN 
THE MODERN NOVEL: 


Humphrey Boards $2.75, Paper 1.25 
POEMS: Laforgue 1.50 
SAPPHO: Barnard 1.25 


THE SHE-WOLF AND OTHER 
STORIES: Verga 


INDIAN LEGENDS OF THE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Clark Cloth $4.50, Paper 1.95 


THE RISE AND SPLENDOUR 
OF THE CHINESE EMPIRE: 
Grousset Cloth $6.00, Paper 1.95 


HERMAN MELVILLE: Howard 1.95 


FRENCH SYMBOLIST POETRY: 
Macintyre 1.50 


1.50 


Cal 22 


Cal 23 


Cal 24 


Cal 25 


Cal 26 


Cal 27 


Cal 28 
Cal 29 


Cal 30 


Cai 31 


Cal 32 


Cal 33 


Cal 34 


Cal 35 
Cal 36 
Cal 37 


Cal 38 


BEHAVIOR AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
MAN: Tolman 


A TREATISE OF LANGUAGE: 
Johnson 


LITTLE SERMONS ON SIN: 
Martinez de Toledo 


BUSINESS CYCLES AND THEIR 
CAUSES: Mitchell 


THE CELESTINA: 


Simpson loth $3.50, Paper 1.2 5 


THE EPIC OF LATIN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE: Torres-Rioseco 


CIVILIZATION: Lenzen et al. 


MANY MEXICOS: 


Simpson Cloth $6.50, Paper 1 


GRAMMAR OF THE FILM: 
Spottiswoode 


THE RISE OF THE NOVEL: = 
Watt Cloth $4.50, Paper 1 


SONNETS TO ORPHEUS: 
Rilke 


FREDERICK WILLIAM MAITLAND, 
HISTORIAN: Schuyler 


THEORY AND PROCESSES OF 
HISTORY: Teggart 


THE YEAR OF MY LIFE: Yuasa 
LIFE OF DANTE: Barbi 


PERSONAL RELIGION AMONG 
THE GREEKS: Fustugiere 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE FEELING 
OF THE BEAUTIFUL AND 
SUBLIME: Kant 


SOCIAL MOBILITY IN 

INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY: 

Lipset-Bendix Cloth $6.00, Paper 1 
TIME IN LITERATURE: Meyerhoff 1 
NOVELS INTO FILM: Bluestone 
CONTEMPORARY EUROPEAN i 
PHILOSOPHY: : 
Bochenski Cloth $6.00, Paper 1. 


BUSINESS LEADERSHIP IN THE 
LARGE CORPORATION: Gordon 1 


EDITH WHARTON: 
Nevius Cloth $5.00, Paper 1 


WORLD HYPOTHESES: Pepper 1 


CEREMONIAL COSTUMES OF THE 
PUEBLO INDIANS: Roediger 


SELECTED POEMS: 
Verlaine Cloth $3.75, Paper 1 


UNIVERSITY OF PALI RITA PRES 


Berkele 
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